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Management Laboratory 


Unerring accuracy, proven dependability, 
low operating and maintenance costs 
called major factors in success of project. 


Established 87 years ago for teaching the fun- 
damentals of modern business practices, Rider 
College of Trenton, New Jersey, maintains a 
Management Laboratory directed by Prof. 
Rocco J. Battista and equipped with a Delta 
lathe, 14” drill press, 14” band saw and 6” jointer. 


Going far beyond the usual definition of the 
term ‘Vocational,’ Rider not only stresses 
technical skills and methods, but also seeks to 
inculcate sound concepts of production control 
and shop management; and looks upon its 
Delta equipment as a major factor in the widely 
acknowledged success of its program. 


Delta tools were selected, says Prof. Battista 
for their dependable accuracy, durability and 
low cost of operation and maintenance. Fur- 
thermore, Rider College expects to purchase 
additional Delta equipment to implement a 
course on the elements of time and motion 
studies in plant maintenance work. 


It’s an axiom of veteran vocational educators that 
for day-in, day-out reliability you can’t beat 
Delta Power Tools. Ask your Delta dealer (he’s 
listed in your Classified Telephone Directory under 
‘“‘Tools’”’) about them—or write direct for latest 
catalogs to Delta Power Tool Division, Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company,412C N. Lexington 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
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ARE YOU SATISFIED 
WITH THE TEXTS 
YOU ARE USING? 


Now that the school year is solidly 
past the half-way mark, you have 
formed a pretty definite opinion of 
the texts you are using. Completely 
satisfied?—fine, then read no 
further. 


But if you're not satisfied—if you 
find the material out-dated, poorly- 
written, or incapable of stimulating 
student interest, start thinking about 
next year—and better text adop- 
tions. 


Examine some of our 160 publica- 
tions. We think you'll find, as voca- 
tional instructors have for 55 years, 
that a Tech book is the answer to 
your teaching problems. 


Below are listed some typical 
school shop favorites. Write for on- 
approval copies, or examine our 
complete catalogue of vocational 
and industrial arts books. 
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Frazee-Bedell $4.9 
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Tools, Materials, Practice $3.25 
Practical Construction $4.25 
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G) METAL WORK FOR INDUSTRIAL 

ARTS SHOPS 
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R. R. Karch $3.75 
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School Shop TALK 


COMMENTS ON ISSUES FACING INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


A Guest Editorial 


Mankind's Progress Through 
the Practical Arts 

Since the beginning of time, man- 
kind’s progress has been closely allied 
to his technical progress. Nations whose 
technical strides outdistanced _ their 
neighbors became the leaders of the 
world in their day. Less scrupulous na- 
tions used this advantage to become the 
rulers of the more backward states until 
stagnation and decay overtook them, and 
they succumbed to others whose techno- 
nological advances outdistanced theirs. 

Nations that have fostered education, 
encouraged research, and provided op- 
portunities for individuals to better their 
economic outlook, as long as they did 
not transgress on the rights of others, 
have always emerged as the leaders. 

The vital ingredient in the success 
formula seems to be free education. It 
has made possible a way of life for the 
American people that is envied through- 
out the world. Education today, as dis- 
tinct from the training and education 


_ in an earlier day, differs chiefly in that 


we are concerned with the development 
of the whole child into a well-rounded 
personality, and not merely with the 
acquisition of either manipulative skills 
or cyclopedic knowledge. 

General education assumes the re- 
sponsibility for preparing boys and girls 
to become democratically-minded, clear- 
thinking, healthy individuals, equipped 
with the necessary knowledges and skills 
to obtain for themselves the things they 
desire and need for a wholesome life. 

Just as early guild training could not 
do the whole job of producing well- 
balanced individuals, so formal educa- 
tion and subject matter have also fallen 


| short of this goal. 


In the light of this past experience, 
today’s educational program attempts 
to achieve these desired goals by giving 
each student basic experience in skills 
and basic training in understanding our 
cultural heritage, in democratic proce- 
dures and health habits that will de- 
velop desirable understandings and atti- 
tudes. It attempts to teach through con- 
cepts, not through the mere memoriza- 
tion of academic subject matter, but by 
actually employing these skills and un- 
derstandings in solving real or simu- 
lated problems under the guidance of 
capable teachers. 


Those in industrial arts have long 
advocated this method of learning, be- 
lieving that the more lifelike the situa- 
tion in which the learning takes place, 
the more permanent will be the results. 

In the past ten years we have wit- 
nessed a phenomenal growth and devel- 
opment of new sources of power, trans- 
portation, and communication. We have 
been ushered into the atomic age, where 
we have witnessed some of the tre- 
mendous destructive power of the atom, 
and have begun to learn of its stagger- 
ing industrial possibilities. 

Radar and turbo-jet engines have in- 
creased the safety of air travel and at 
undreamed-of speeds. With each new 
development pushing back the limits of 
speed, time, and space to the borders of 
what was regarded yesterday as infinity, 
and each new development changing the 
living habits of the world, it behooves us 
to reexamine the training of our young, 
if we are to fit them into their world of 
tomorrow. 


What type of instruction and subject 
matter will be of greatest use in future 
living? With the increasing rate of 
change, it would be folly to try to pre- 
dict which subjects would be of the most 
value. Because of this uncertainty of 
needs for highly developed specific skill 
training, today’s thinking stresses basic 
skills, understandings, and appreciations 
that can serve as a good groundwork for 
all trades and professions. We hope, 
thereby, to produce a more versatile 
citizen, capable of readily adapting him- 
self to his ever-changing surroundings 
and conditions. 

We know that each new development 
has come only from a thorough under- 
standing of the basic principles. If we 
can then teach these basic concepts and 
fundamental principles through a prac- 
tical approach, we need have no fear of 
the future.—/ndustrial Arts Department, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Public Schools, 
Roy Radtke, Supervisor. 


New T & | Chief 


Our best wishes go to Larry Borosage 
as he assumes responsibility for the 
Trade and Industrial Education Service 
of the U.S. Office of Education. Gceod 
things can be expected from a man of 
his vigor and experience. 
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Easy to Operate . Large-Lathe Features South Bend 
Low Maintenance Budiget-Stretching Prices LIGHT TEN 
LATHES 


Light Ten Model A Bench Lathe — 10” x 3-1/2" 


The new Light Ten Lathes are particularly suited for school 
shops. Dollar-for-dollar they are exceptional values. You get 
all the essential big-lathe features . . . full-range gear box, power 
feed apron, headstock with precision-bored bearings and super- 
finished spindle, 12-speed drive, rugged construction, skilled 
workmanship and dependable accuracy. Students learn quicker 
on South Bend Lathes for they are easy to operate and almost 
boy proof —power feeds cannot be locked and substantial 
guards enclose all gears and pulleys. 

Built in seven models and four bed lengths. Full selection 
of attachments available. Send for complete information. 


Wlew \athe Handbook for Students 


Every student should have a copy of the new 
50th edition “How To Run a Lathe.” Its 128 
pages and more than 365 illustrations plainly 
describe in simple language all the funda- 
mentals of engine lathe operation. Price 25c. 
Write for quantity prices and free sample 
copy (shop instructors and directors, only). 


a SOUTH BEND LATHE 


‘ SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA 
souTry Building Better Tools Since 1906 
Light Ten Toolroom Lathe — 10” x 3-1/2’ f 


Send Information Checked: 


| ten catHes 
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MASTER tn $election and Variation 


BIG BOW - RULING PEN - DIVIDER 
These key instruments provide 60 superb 
sets—many with provisions for additional 
instruments ... 


Whether your immediate 
problems demand a set con- 
taining all of the instruments 

or only a selected few, one of the 
60 variations in the CUSTOM- 
MASTER line can be matched 
to your particular requirements. 


CUSTOM-MASTER means 
economy for the student engineer 
too!! Selecting only those instruments * 
needed now and adding instru- 
ments as your requirements The precision and skilled craftsmanship 
that have characterized POST drawing 
maximum of usefulness at a : 
minimum of cost instruments for nearly 60 years, guar- 
; antees the CUSTOM-MASTER user 
a lifetime of durable, accurate service. 


FREDERICK POST COMPANY 


of Chall 3650 N. Avondale Chicago 18, Illinois 
DETROIT + ENGLEWOOD, N. J., * HOUSTON 
LOS ANGELES + MILWAUKEE 


Please mention SCHOOL SHOP when writing advertisers. 
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Drill Presses 


This is an entirely new class of machines 
Walker-Turner has engineered. Aptly named 
light-heavyweights, they're “made-to-order” for the 
school shop, where neither the capacity nor 
expense of a large radial drill, for example, 
would be practical. 

Professional in design and operation, these 
Walker-Turner Light-Heavyweights give industrial 
arts and vocational schools the accuracy, speed, 


ease of operation, and extra safety required, without 

the necessity of heavy investment. Here is design 

with a dollar sign, representing money saved. 
Walker-Turner makes 15” and 20” Drill Presses 

(in Bench, Floor, and Production models), 

and Radial Drills. Send for full details. Write 

name and address in margin below. 


DRILL PRESSES * RADIAL DRILLS * TILTING ARBOR SAWS 
BELT and DISC SURFACERS * METAL-CUITING BAND SAWS 
LATHES * SPINDLE SHAPERS * JOINTERS 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH TRAINED 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 


to write for full details and specifications 
Walker-Turner Division, Kearney & Trecker Corp. 
Educational Dept. SS-3, Plainfield, N. J. 
(Please write your name and address in margin of page) 
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The only low-cost 
lathes with Timken 
tapered roller bear- 
ings. 16 spindle 
speeds; power cross 
and longitudinal 
feeds standard 
equipment. Greatest 
value by far for 
school shops. 


Atlas metalworking tools are today’s best 
school shop buys! They're priced as low or 
lower than any comparable on the market 
— yet give you more outstanding precision 
features (many of them Atlas “exclusives’’) 
for a lifetime of accurate, dependable shop 
service. 

You'll appreciate their extra. heavy, rug- 


ged construction, fine precision bearings, 
simplified operation, and exceptional versa- 
tility. Atlas tools help students learn quickly 
and get a broader understanding of the basic 

machining principles. 

When you make up your equipment requi- 
sitions this year, keep low-cost industrial 
quality Atlas tools in mind. Send for the 
latest catalog. 


You can instruct 
in all milling 
operations with 
Atlas millers. 
struction and oper- = Qo Timken bearings, 
ating features of 8 spindle speeds 
large shapers, built — 62 to 2870 
down to size. Tim- on rpm. Back-geared 
ken tapered roller V-belt 
bearings. Crank , q drive. Only low- 
type ram drive. 4 sg cost miller avail- 
speeds, 5 automatic able. 
cross feeds. i 


' base. New 


Clausing 6300 and 4800 series 
12” lathes have the power, pre- 
cision, capacity, ruggedness to 
teach lathe fundamentals with 
maximum thoroughness. Tim- 
ken bearing equipped, quick- 
change gears, 1234” swing over 

, 24” — 36” — 48” between 
centers. 


CLAUSING 18” DRILL PRESS 


New, heavy- 
duty drill with 
many exclu- 
sive features 
for broad and 
thorough in- 
struction. 
Drills to cen- 
ter of 1814” 
circle. Capaci- 
ty, 34” in steel, 
1” in cast iron 
— 614” spin- 
dle travel. 


DRILL PRESSES 


15” floor and 


- bench models 


include new 
operating and 
durability fea- 
tures. 4 ball 
bearing “float- 
ing drive” for 
long accuracy 
life. Extra- 
heavy head, 
table, column, 


depth control 
stop. 1234” 
bench size also 
available. 


ATLAS PRESS COMPANY 


316N. PITCHER STREET e KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


DEPENDABLE QUALITY TOOLS SINCE 
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The world is changing 
but is industrial arts? 


Industrial Arts and Culture 


RUCKS came the other morning to 

the vacant lot across the street. That 
evening when they left, a house complete 
with a bright blue roof stood waiting. 
Three wires connected the little house to 
a pole and it was ready. People moved 
in and another family became part of 
the community. 

Books tell of other times—how after 
trees were felled and cut to length, the 
broad axe peeled the bark and notched 
the ends. After many weeks a roof 
turned water. The people stayed, the for- 
ests were cleared, and cities grew. It is 
said that they made a country that has 
no equal. They thought new thoughts 
and the years saw a new way of life spun 
into the fabric of a nation which has 
served as a pattern for many peoples. 
Thus American culture began. 

The people who came to live in the 
little house across the street are a part 
of this culture. They live it, eat it, work 
in it, enjoy it, and help to make it what 
it is. What it becomes tomorrow they 
make out of their dreams today. They 
send their sons and daughters to a pub- 
lic school with the hope that the pattern 
will continue but with a finer thread. 


Cultural Change 


An analysis of this culture must be 
done quickly because what it is today 
may be entirely changed tomorrow. No 
other characteristic of this culture is 
quite so clear or quite so strong. No 
other characteristic has been so exploit- 
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ed to develop an attitude. People not 
only want change, but they expect it and 
demand it. Let us examine this dynamic 
pattern of life for the threads that hold 
together the mottled background. To un- 
ravel our pattern would but destroy it, 
so only in fancy can the threads be 
separated. 

Culture today rests on four broad 
areas of material development. For lack 
of better names, these may be desig- 
nated as transportation, communication, 
power, and manufacturing. Let us exam- 
ine each area briefly for its contribution 
to the pattern. 

The history of transportation is the 
story of culture on the move. It is the 
story of men and machines. The ma- 
chines are commonplace today but the 
names of men who first made them pay 
off the 64-dollar question on the quiz 
programs. From these machines we get 
first-hand impressions. People see for 
themselves and know what they see. 
They carry the handiwork of all people 
for each to use, to know, and to appreci- 
ate. The automobile and the airplane 
are performing a more certain feat of 
reduction on the world than the magic 
potion that shrunk Alice. 

The history of communication is the 
story of culture listening to and watch- 
ing itself. The telephone stretched man’s 
audio nerve across the country. Radio 
and television give us box seats at the 
opera and a look at or neighbor in the 
smoke-filled rooms of political conven- 


By F. Theodore Paige 


Chairman, Industrial-Arts Department. 
Ohio University, Athens 


tions. The printed word is for quieter 
moments, for reflection on today’s events 
or the wars of Sparta. To talk to a 
neighbor is to think his thoughts. He 
may be just across the back fence or liv- 
ing half way round the world. He may 
only exist as a word and a thought. The 
walls of time and distance have ceased 
to exist in our culture. 

The history of power is the story of 
culture shaping a key, to release itself. 
It is the story of finding nature’s storage 
tanks of energy and of opening their 
valves to man’s desires. Power releases 
man from daily drudgery. It gives him 
time to refine his tastes. First petroleum, 
then electricity, and now atomic fission 
have given mian the sinews of a giant the 
ultimate picture of which no man can 
predict. 

The history of manufacturing is the 
story of a culture feeding the appetite 
of a growing child. It is the story of 
mass production that gave to every man 
the ownership of material things for 
each to enjoy. It grew on wants that 
were no sooner satisfied than they pro- 
duced more wants and the slow-to-start 
cycle now spins like a wheel. It respects 
no material limits; nothing is too trivial 
or too large. 


A Fascinating Puzzle 


The picture of our culture is a fasci- 
nating puzzle. We need only to visit the 
little house across the street to see it. The 
house and everything in it are the prod- 
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ucts of somebody’s planning, research, 
and toil. But has our culture given man 
the inner satisfactions and peace of 
spirit he desires? 

Society created an institution to edu- 
cate its youth but was as unable to de- 
fine its meaning of education as it was 
to predict its own direction. The preju- 
dices and indecisions of leaders in every 
branch of education have in the past 
contributed to the postponement of in- 
quiry about the finished product. A little 
more is known today why Homo sapiens 
ticks. This comes from the work of the 
physiologist, the biologist, the chemist, 
the psychologists, and their coworkers. 
While this little knowledge begs for 
more, the signposts have been set. 


Pupils Make Something 

The purpose of this paper is to exam- 
ine the implications which these sign- 
posts have for the area of education 
designated as industrial arts. There is 
little agreement about what industrial 
arts is or what it should do. A cross- 
country traveler may visit schools along 
the way and find a gradual progression 
of work in almost every subject taught 
except industrial arts. There he may 
have difficulty in identifying what he 
sees. The equipment may be the kind to 
work in one or in many materials; proj- 
ects may be the same or varied, simple 
or complex; and the question to the 
teacher about expected outcomes brings 
forth the same diversity of answers. Yet 
there is one point of uniformity—pupils 
are making something. 

There are many leaders in the field 
who have found refuge in the shelter of 
academic standardization. There are 
others who, perhaps without understand- 
ing why, sense the value of learning by 
doing, yet who unwittingly hamstring 
the pupils’ learning with the red tape of 
administrative and organizational de- 


tails. There may be some who are will- 


ing to lose the identity of industrial arts 
as a subject to gain a process of learn- 
ing. What viewpoint or combination of 
viewpoints will prevail in the years to 
come is a very real question being asked 
by the teachers on all levels of study. 
Perhaps the one thread of uniformity, 
coupled with a desire of enough teachers 
to chart the path for the future, will 
bring the answer. Let us look at what 
some of the steps may be that they will 
follow to find the answer. 


“Industrial” or “Arts? 

One of the first problems will be a 
reinterpretation of the name “industrial 
arts.” That name is the third edition in 
about 70 years and there are those who 


are looking for the fourth. The sequence 
of their appearance was “manual train- 
ing,” “manual arts,” and “industrial 
arts.” At present the emphasis is placed 
on the word “industrial.” Shops have 
been equipped and courses conducted in 
an attempted imitation of industrial 
practice. When industrial work was in- 
troduced into the schools in this country, 
perhaps this imitation was partially 
justified. But one need only to visit any 
manufacturing concern today, regard- 
less of the product made, to see the im- 
possibility of simplifying the advanced 
technical work involved enough to bring 
it into the school room. 

Strickler believes the emphasis should 
be placed on the second word “arts” and 
develops his philosophy around the 
“participative process of creation.” He 
says: 

Art is the keyword—industrial, a minor ad- 
jective which indicates an area of application. 
. .» It is a method far more than content— 
the method of meeting and solving practical 
problems as they arise in the exigencies of an 
ongoing personal program.* 

Would acceptance of this point of 
view weaken the act of transmitting our 
culture to succeeding generations? The 
concept of transmission includes mo- 
tion, an act of carrying from one to an- 
other. Can culture be transferred from 
teacher to the pupil? If one believes that 
culture exists in materials, it can easily 
be passed from one to another. If one 
believes culture exists in people, then 
means for its transmittal must be found 
in the growth pattern of people. One is 
a static nonhuman element; the other a 
dynamic, never-ending development of 
behavior. 


A New Psychology 

An understanding of a psychology 
that pictures the learning process more 
accurately is a second condition which 
is probably the basis for any reconstruc- 
tion of industrial arts. Such a psychology 
may be found developing as the inter- 
pretation of the relationship of the bi- 
ological growth process to the learning 
process becomes better known. This is 
not a condition that can develop in any 
short period of time but will be forced 
to follow the sometimes irritating slow- 
ness of the pattern of evolution. 

A new frame of reference for teach- 
ing will accompany this new psychology. 
It will start with the knowledge that 
learning begins with an internal need 
for which the pupil seeks satisfaction. 
This need will be redefined in coopera- 
tive terms to the satisfaction of both the 


*Fred Strickler, “Industrial Arts Education 
for a New Age,” unpublished brochure, Brad- 
ley University, Peoria, Illinois, p. 4. 


pupil and the teacher. Deliberative ac- 
tion, expressed by the gathering of facts 
on which judgments are made and ap- 
plied to the resolution of the need, is the 
manipulative phase of the project 
method. The learning process is com- 
pleted when the pupil reexamines the 
fragments‘ of his experiences, retaining 
or discarding by a process of differentia- 
tion that which he takes into his phe- 
nomenal self. This frame of reference 
does not allow for external control 
exercised by the teacher over subject 
matter. It abolishes the teacher’s fixed 
ends and correct answers which foster 
the development of pupil attitudes of 
looking to somebody else for the correct 
answers. All culture has been developed 
by following the pattern of the biologi- 
cal growth process. It remains for edu- 
cation to learn to transmit it by the 
same process. 


Molding Public Opinion 

Industrial arts as a part of the total 
educational program cannot divorce it- 
self from public criticism or praise given 
modern education. Responsibility for 
the public attitude towards schools 
should be shared by each subject field. 
However, certain fields are unique in 
their ability to mold public opinion to a 
greater degree than others. The prac- 
tical arts enjoy this privilege. Teachers 
engaged in this area should capitalize 
on it. 

A program for improved public rela- 
tions carries an opening wedge for im- 
provement in industrial arts. Public 
scrutiny of the visible products of an 
industrial-arts laboratory with an oc- 
casional “Why was this done?” will 
often be sufficient stimulus to a teacher 
to ask the same question of himself. This 
may often be the first of a long chain of 
events which will include increased sup- 
port for public education, a wider base 
for selfselection of students in teacher 
education, and improvement in the pro- 
grams of teacher-education institutions. 
Within the pupil experiences in his field, 
every industrial-arts teacher in the coun- 
try has far more power than he ever sus- 
pects to contribute to the improvement 
of education as a whole. Belief in this 
power and knowledge of techniques for 
its release into constructive procedures 
should become a vital part of the profes- 
sional courses of every new teacher. 

American culture is the growing 
tapestry of the composite life of our 
country. For it to be woven with a finer 
thread requires the continuing program 
of readjustment of each of its parts. 
Industrial-arts teachers should accept 
their challenge. * 
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Cooperation between four 
shops resulted in this 


Photo Enlarger 


By John Emmel 


Connelley Vocational High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GROUP of boys in the drafting 

room were admiring some en- 
largers they saw in a photography maga- 
zine. One commented: 

“Where could I get that kind of 
money?” Several others said the same 
thing. 

“If it cost less than half of that 
amount, would you be_ interested?” 
asked the teacher. 

“Yes,” they chorused. 

“Would you be willing to do some 
extra work right here in the drawing 
room? Do you think some boys in other 
shops would be interested?” queried the 
teacher. 


This started the general discussion 
from which the idea of the enlarger 
shown here was developed. The coopera- 
tion of the pattern, foundry, and ma- 
chine shops was secured. A basic design 
was developed in the drafting room. It 
was then drawn up, carefully checked, 
and a pilot model made. 

This involved all four shops as the 
drawings from the drafting shop went to 
the pattern shop where the patterns were 
made. The castings were kept simple 
with no cores or core boxes being need- 
ed. The foundry shop did the casting in 
aluminum. The castings were finished in 
the machine shop. 


This photo was blow up from a 35mm negative 
on the enlarger shown which features a cold- 
light grid giving potent intense flat light. 


Three components that could not be 
made were purchased. These were the 
cold-light grid, the negative carrier, and 
the lens. 

The job was then assembled and given 
a complete test in the darkroom. The 
picture of the enlarger shown here. was 
reproduced from an 8 x 10 print which 
was enlarged from a 35mm negative. 

Some features of the enlarger are 
noteworthy. 

By purchasing a cold-light grid, a po- 
tent source of intense flat light was ob- 
tained and so no optical condensers were 
needed. An electrical timer can be used 
with it. 

The use of a piece of 3” pipe as a 
focusing device is cheap and efficient. 
Twelve threads per inch with one-eighth 
of a turn gives a fine adjustment of 
1 x 1/12 or 1/96 which is approxi- 
mately .01”. 

The die-cast negative carrier, pur- 
chased from the Elwood Pattern Co., 
will hold all negatives from 35mm to 
214 x 314 by using paper masks. This 
carrier has some lugs on its base which 
must be ground off to the approximate 
shape of the Masonite spacer. 

It is a good idea to get the best 314” 
lens you can afford. All the components 
purchased totaled approximately $40. 

More important than the cost was the 
way students learned about other shops 
and processes and developed a fine en- 
larger which compares favorably with 
any commercial enlarger. 

(Eprror’s Note: Detail prints of this 
enlarger may be secured from the author 
at Connelley Vocational High School, 
Bedford Ave. at Fullerton St., Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa., by anyone wishing to 
make this excellent project. The cost 
price of the full set of prints is $1 plus 
postage. ) * 
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Use visual aids 
to emphasize 


Theory—An Important 
Part of the Electric Shop 


By Mortis Tischler 


Forest Park High School, Baltimore, Maryland 


| 


JU 


This damped train and differential demon- 
stration unit, built by a student, is used as a 
visual aid in the study of radio tubes. An ex- 
planation of the circuit theory is as follows: 

Tube V; is a multivibrator whose frequency is 
determined by the 75K resistors and the .003 
mfd condensers. The tube acts essentially as a 
saturation and cutoff amplifier alternately. The 
output at point No. | is a square wave between 
1100 and 1400 cps. 

The output of the multivibrator is fed into a 
peaking network consisting of four condensers 
(10-30-100-500m mfd) and four resistors (40-60- 
100-250 K ohms). The output of this section 
is a peaked wave which is variable in pulse 
width and amplitude and appears at point 
No. 2. 

Tube V. consists of saturation amplifier and 
cutoff amplifier. No bias exists on the first 
section of the tube. This tube is driven to satu- 
ration and most of the upper part of the curve 
is removed. The pulse is inverted and fed into 
the second half of the tube, which is operating 
beyond cutoff. Point No. 3 will show the action 
of the saturation amplifier and point No. 4 will 
show the action of the cutoff amplifier. 

Tube V; acts as a phase inverter-amplifier 
and an oscillator. The pulse which acts on the 
grid of the oscillator section is approximately 


10 


100 volts negative. The tube's (V:) current flow 
is determined by the five meg resistors. In the 
cathode circuit exists an L-C combination whose 
frequency of oscillation is determined by the 
values L and .05 mfd condenser. 

The capacitor C also acts to give slight varia- 
tions in frequency. Inductance L can be varied 
over a large range of from 500 mh to 10 mh. 
The .05 condenser may have to be changed for 
extreme changes in Li. 

While current flows through the cathode, 
nothing happens. When the 100-volt negative 
pulse hits the grid of the tube, however, it 
develops a large bias across the five-meg re- 
sistor, which in turn drives the tube beyond cut- 
off. The L-C circuit during this time starts to 
oscillate and will gradually die out as the bias 
voltage on the grid diminishes. This action will 
reoccur each time a negative pulse is applied 
across the grid resistor. 

It must be kept in mind that the frequency 
of oscillation should be several times the fre- 
quency of recurrence. If it is desirable to dem- 
onstrate the action of © in the coil, then a 
variable resistor can be inserted in series with 
the coil at a set frequency. The action as seen 
on the screen will be the change in amplitude. 
The power supply is conventional in design and 
need not deliver exactly 300 volts. 


OO often the high-school shop is still 
thought of as a place where pupils 
are sent to use their hands. I like to think 
of the electric shop, or as I prefer to 
call it, “the electronics class,” as an ex- 
tended portion of the physics class. Stu- 
dents coming to this class should have 
to use all of their faculties and not just 
their hands. 

.The work should be centered about a 
carefully planned theory course. The 
project being built is really unimportant 
if the student hasn’t gained knowledge 
which he can apply not only on another 
job but in general. ‘ 

As a suggested outline of study I sub- 
mit the following: 


Basic Electricity 


Introduction and safety informa- 


Basic electricity 
C. Applied mathematics 
D. Dynamic electricity 
E. Magnetism 

F. Electromagnetism 
G. Induction 

H. Condensers 


Fundamentals of Electronics 


Vacuum tubes 

Test equipment 

Power supplies 

Audio amplifiers 

Radio frequency amplifiers 
Oscillators 

Frequency converters 
Detectors 

AVC 


AM Transmission 
Transmitters 
Antennas 
Speakers, pickups, microphone 
Batteries 
Generators—motors 
Applied mathematics (advanced) 
AC circuits 


Fundamentals of FM and TV 


Y. FM transmission and reception 
Z. Television reception 


The course is designed for a period 
of two years. One year is devoted to 
basic electricity and fundamentals, while 
AM transmission and the fundamentals 
of FM and TV are covered in the second 
year. This is with six periods of class 
time, 45 minutes each. 

The material is highly concentrated, 
but the students seem to find it more in- 
teresting than the regular basic elec- 
trical courses. As proof of this, more 
than 50 percent of those enrolled for the 
first year continue on for the second 
year of study. 

It is impossible for any course of 
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study to be followed 100 percent. Por- 
tions, however, can be selected to fit in- 
dividual needs. Actually the program is 
very flexible and from the complete out- 
line I can select the portions best fitted 
to a particular group. 

In several classes preradar courses 
have been given instead of TV, the re- 
quest for the subject coming from stu- 
dents going into the armed services and 
the reserves. 

In my classes I have worked out a 
series of experiments and projects to 
tie in with theory. In addition to these 
projects we have a group of visual aids 
which were built (and many designed) 
by the graduating students. These dem- 
onstrations are available at each theory 
discussion. 

One of the many demonstration proj- 
ects is shown. This particular project has 
been used with nearly all studies deal- 
ing with radio tubes. It was designed 
to give students a better understanding 
of the L-C circuit. For example, it has 
been found that students could not 
clearly see how an inductance and a 
capacitance could continue to oscillate 
after the current had been turned off in 
the circuit. Also the question of “Q” was 
a bit difficult to comprehend. By using 
this unit in conjunction with an oscillo- 
scope, the student can see in a moment 
what would ordinarily require several 
periods of instruction. 

The unit also can be used to demon- 
strate the following: difference in cou- 
pling condensers; the action of a tube 
operating at cutoff, as an oscillator, and 
operating at saturation; the principle of 
rectification and filtering; conditions re- 
sulting from overdriving an amplifier; 
pulsing, pulse widths, uses, and applica- 
tions; square-wave production and its 
uses; signal inverting with the tube; and 
oscillations in an L-C circuit. 

This unit, built by an eleventh-grade 
student, Carlton Haslbeck, has been used 
over and over again with different class 
groups. At each discussion the students 
are interested in some particular por- 
tion of the project. 

This damped train project is only one 
of a series of visual aids that have 
been or are being developed. If we in 
our electric shops are to give the stu- 
dents what is demanded of them to 
know in their everyday life, we must 
have a change in course and use prac- 
tical visual aids built up in the shop 
center, projects that can be used with 
each discussion. 

More time should be devoted to dis- 
cussions, the use of textbooks, note- 
books, and references, and the taking 
of field trips. The simple take-home 
project is not really necessary. 
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Beginning students 


can make these 


Modern 
Lamps 


The lamp on the right is made from a piece of 
birch with the bark left on and is especially 
suited for a summer home or recreation room. 


By Joseph Stepanski and William D. Chatfield 


Student and Instructor, Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain 


E simplicity of construction of 
these lamps is not apparent from 
their trim appearance. The beginning 
student can achieve good results in a 
relatively short period of working time. 
Materials are easy to procure and 
quite inexpensive. A piece of white birch 
with the bark on and approximately 
134” in diameter is used in making the 
round-base lamp. This design fits into 
the decorative scheme of a summer cot- 
tage or recreation room very nicely and 
it is not necessary, of course, to turn it 
on the lathe. The stem for the square- 
base lamp is made from 154” pine, 
maple, or basswood. Both lamps have 
walnut bases. 

Making these lamps provides the stu- 
dent with an opportunity to perform a 
large variety of manipulative activities. 
A consciousness of design is developed 
and work with electricity and wood is 
provided. The work of finishing the 
lamps gives opportunity for learning 
surface preparation, application of wood 
filler and stain, spraying lacquer, appli- 
cation of wax, and flock or felt treatment 
of the base. Educational values in con- 
sumer education can be developed by 
having the student purchase the parts 
and select appropriate wood and other 
materials. 

The following general procedure is 
recommended for construction of either 
lamp: 

1. Select a piece of clear white pine, 
basswood, maple, or birch with bark on 
for the stem. Use dark walnut for the 
base. 

2. Cut the base and stem to size. 

3. Bore 7/16” hole through center of 
the stem. 


4. Bore 7/8” hole half way through 


% the center of the base from the bottom. 


5. Bore 7/16” hole through center of 
the base. 

6. Drill cord outlet from outside of 
base to recessed hole. 

7. Spray lacquer sealer on base. 

8. Spray lacquer on basswood stem. 
No finish preparation is necessary for 
birch stem. 

9. Attach light socket to 3/8” pipe. 

10. Insert pipe through base and 
stem. Attach cord to light socket. 

11. Using a washer and nut, secure 
base to stem. Tighten nut. 

12. Insert cord through cord outlet 
in base and attach plug. 

13. Treat bottom of base with flock 
or glue felt to it. 

14. Screw bulb in, attach shade, and 
lamp is ready for use. * 
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This paper visual aid 
will help in teaching 


How to Use the Saw 


By Jerome F. Cosgrove 
Herron Hill Junior High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The large saw handle Ky 


moves up and down to ee 
show proper saw angles 
by the movement of the 
HE purpose of this inexpensive and a pray 
easy-to-construct visual aid is two- caw handle: 
fold: It gives the pupil opportunity to 
see for himself that there is a correct 
angle at which a rip saw and crosscut 
pi should be held for most efficient — 
cutting. Second, this model can be used tigers: 
as a drawing project having more mean- 
ingful content than so many drawings 2 
of objects which are never seen or 
handled by pupils. 

As the large saw handle is moved up 
and down, the small rip and crosscut 
saws will also move. 

Materials used may be oak-tag, 5”x8” 
index cards, or a paper of equal stiffness. 
Crayons may be used to color the lum- Assemble with round-head 
ber, saw handles, blades, and screws. fasteners at A-Aand8-8' 
Round-head paper fasteners are used for 
assembly. 

After the parts have been drawn, use 
a knife or razor blade to cut out slots 1 
and 2. Then cut the narrow slots 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 through which the small saws are 
inserted. Push metal fastener tongues 
through A and B of small saw handles, 
through slots 1 and 2, and then through 
A’ and B’ of large saw handle. Bend 
down fastener tongues. * 


Cross-Cut Saw 


Thumb Hold 
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The acrylics will intrigue 
your students 


Plastics in 


By Delmar W. Olson 


Asscciate Professor of Industrial Arts, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


LASTICS, often considered substi- 

tute materials for wood, metals, 
leather, glass, and clay during the war 
have come of age almost overnight. Yet 
they have been a long time in growing 
up. The celluloid collar of the gay nine- 
ties is the grandaddy of the varied as- 
sortment of synthetics known as plastics. 
And most of them have been born with- 
in the last 10 to 15 years. 

Plastics are no longer dubbed as sub- 
stitutes. They are original materials 
compounded in the laboratory to have 
definite, specific characteristics. Some 
are hard, some are soft, some are rigid, 
some are flexible. Some resist acids, 
some resist alkalis. Some will burn, some 
will not. 

Grandpa’s celluloid collar was a fire 
hazard and no doubt when grandma 
said he was “hot under the collar” she 
wasn’t fooling. 

Celluloid photo film has been with us 
as long as most of us can remember. 
Back in the days when this cellulose ni- 
trate was used for movie film, fires in 
the projection booth were common oc- 
currences. The development of fire-re- 
sistant cellulose plastics apparently in- 
spired chemists to hunt further, for now 
there are dozens of chemical compounds, 
all known generally as plastics. 

Plastics are grouped into two basic 
families, thermosetting and thermoplas- 
tic. Until recently most of the plastics 
used in industrial arts have been of the 
thermosetting type. They harden with 
heat in forming and further heat has 
little effect on them. Catalin, Bakelite, 
Marblette are trade names of typical 
thermosetting plastics known technical- 
ly as phenol formaldehyde cast resins. 

To the industrial-arts student they 
have varied characteristics such as bril- 
liant color, marbled mottling, transpar- 
ency, translucency, and opacity. For all 
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Attractive costume 
jewelry can be made 
by internal carving. 


of their beauty, these plastics are often 
brittle, difficult to cement, and full of 
strains that are relieved by cracking. 

The war stimulated research and de- 
velopment in the thermoplastics. The 
blisters, bubbles, and transparent plastic 
noses on bombers were typical uses of 
the new products. Plexiglas by Rohm 
and Haas and Lucite by Dupont are 
popular members of the thermoplastic 
group and are known chemically as 
methyl methacrylates, or acrylics. 

The acrylics are really dreams come 
true for the industrial-arts teacher. 
Tough yet soft, stiff but flexible, easy 
to machine, simple to form, these plas- 
tics have about all the desirable quali- 
ties one could wish for in a single 
material. Even the most deeply colored 
will exhibit the sparkling transparency 
so characteristic of these plastics. 

Both Plexiglas and Lucite are avail- 
able in sheets, rods, tubes, and some 
special shapes and in an assortment of 
colors, transparent, translucent, and 
opaque. They can be sawed, filed, sand- 
ed, drilled, carved, turned, milled, and 
polished with regular wood and metal- 
working tools and machines. Most fas- 
cinating to the teacher and student is 
the very plasticity they possess when 
heated. You can tie a square knot in a 
heated rod as easily as in a hemp rope. 

An ordinary baking oven can be used 
for heating since the temperature is kept 
fairly low—between 200-300°F. Too 
much heat causes permanent damage. 
On removing the plastie sheet from the 
oven, fan it through the air for a few 
seconds to chill and harden the surface. 
Then form it quickly. If it cools and 
stiffens before the forming is complete. 
it can be reheated and reformed. 

Wooden dies lined with billiard felt 
are used when several pieces are desired. 
When cementing acrylics the recom- 


mendations of the manufacturer should 
be followed, since it is a chemical proc- 
ess. Glacial acetic acid or ethelene di- 
chloride are commonly used as solvent 
cements. 

The soak method for cementing in- 
volves the dipping of one of the pieces 
into the solvent until a soft cushion is 
formed. Then it is pressed against the 
other piece and allowed to harden for 
three to five hours. The solvent can also 
be applied to the surfaces with a brush. 
The pieces are then pressed together to 
force out air bubbles. The joint usually 
hardens enough to allow further work- 
ing in about 15 minutes. 

Drive screws and selftapping screws 
are also used, especially when two dif- 
ferent types of plastics are to be fas- 
tened together. 

Polishing is done by using progres- 
sively fine abrasives until the final high 
gloss where a clean cloth buffing wheel 
is used. Acrylics polish so easily that 
one must be careful about overdoing it. 
They absorb heat from the buffer and 
tend to soften, so constant inspection is 
necessary. 

Try the acrylics for a new teaching 
thrill. You'll find them delightfully dif- 
ferent and increasingly inviting. * 


Coming Next Month! 
ScHoot SHop in April will con- 
tain a special Portfolio of New 
Shops, showing in _picture-story 
form the latest features in new 
shops that have been built. 

The Suppliers Directory in this 
issue will be a constant help to 
you as it will give the names and 
addresses of firms in the field, 
classified by products handled. 

Watch for this special New 


Shops and Directory issue! 
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IN THE Morning Mail. . 


Brief comments about SCHOOL SHOP and the field 
> corres are invited. Address the Editor, SCHOOL 
SHOP, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Dear Sir: 

I thought about Tom Diamond's recent com- 
ments in ScHoot Suop (December, page 30) 
on the 1Q when I faced the vocational direc- 
tors of the State of Indiana the other day and 
heard them discuss intelligent quotients. | 
found that they still place, in my judgment, 
too much emphasis upon IQ tests. 

Why not think of the equipment for life as 
broken down into intelligence, human-relations 
abilities, and practical skills of various types? 
It is probably true that we cannot do much 
about the 1Q, but certainly we can do a great 


TRAIN THEM WITH 


deal about human-telations ability and the 
skills. 

No IQ test that I have ever seen can check 
mechanical ability. Yet mechanical ability 
plays an important part im our life. Many an 
individual has a high degree of mechanical 
ability, yet this ability would not be tested in 
ordinary school programs. 

Life activities call for a wide range of abili- 
ties, of which intelligence is only one. 

H. G. McComb, 

Indiana State Director, 

Trade and Industrial Education 
and Distributive Education, 
Indianapolis 


Dear Sir: 


I am enclosing a number of coupons which 
I clipped from the October issue of your ex- 


TAL 


Free—s 


WIDE SELECTION OF 


PROVEN TEACHING AIDS TO HELP YOU! 


The Lufkin Rule Company will supply booklets and other teaching aids, free of 
charge, in quantities sufficient for your classes. Mail the coupon below and 
samples of these items will be sent to you, along with descriptions of various 


wall charts that are available. 


Remember—use Lufkin tools today to train your students and you train them 
with the tools they will use on the job tomorrow. 


TAPES e RULES « PRECISION TOOLS 
YOUR INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR 


THE LUFKIN RULE CO., SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


132-138 LaFayette St., New York, N. Y. © Barrie, Ontario 


| THE LUFKIN RULE CO., DEPT. SS, SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Gentlemen: Please send me samples of your free shop training aids. 
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cellent magazine, of which I am a new sub- 
scriber . . . I should like to tell you a few 
things about our school. 

We have 38 children, average age 14, who 
are recent arrivals in Israel. Most of them are 
orphans, All of them come from either Moroc- 
co or Tunisia; many were illiterate and almost 
completely unfamiliar with civilized life or its 
amenities. Our problem at the beginning was 
to teach them to undress before going to bed, 
to sleep in a bed, to wash occasionally, to use 
a knife and fork, or at least a spoon, to play 
simple group games, and to trust their teach- 
ers, 

I find that through the use of tools, and 
work projects, we (“we” are five teachers) are 
most successful in breaking through the re- 
luctance to cooperate or to study. Craft proj- 
ects are our chief method of teaching arith- 
metic, manual dexterity, language, care of 
equipment, property in general, etc. 

Although the ratio of teachers to students 
is very high, the character of the group makes 
it necessary to set up small classes, and give 
a great deal of individual attention. I, for 
example, teach arithmetic and geography, and 
crafts for a total of 44 class hours weekly. 

I sincerely hope you can send the material, 


| and that Scoot Sxop will continue to help 


us. 
J. Criden, 
Chief Instructor, 
Kfar Blum, 
Upper Galilee, 
State of Israel 
Dear Sirs: 


The letter from John Pasakavitch in the 
January issue of ScHooL SuHop on an indus- 
trial-arts philosophy seems to need a rebut- 

I am now in my seventeenth year of teaching 
industrial arts in public secondary schools, 
having taught in class A, class B, and class 
C schools in three different states. 

I was trained in three different state uni- 
versities specializing in the so-called “pro- 
gressive educational and industrial-arts phi- 
losophies.” At no place or institution have I 
been subjected to any other philosophy. Raw, 
grass-roots experience has forced me to con- 
clude that this philosophy is a false alarm and 
a hollow shell. 

It is a philosophy which, in the main, is 
promoted by college professors who have lost 
contact with the realities of public schools and 
their degree-conscious or short-experienced 
hangers-on. Specifically, I have concluded that 
the philosophy which Mr. Pasakavitch advo- 
cates is basically unsound. 

Also I wish to clearly go on record as op- 
posed to allowing the highly organized group 
behind this philosophy to steam-roller their 
program any farther into the public schools 
of this country. 


Corwin S. Snyder, 
Director of Industrial Education, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


Dear Sir: 

As I have retired, I will ask that my name 
be taken from the circulation list. I have en- 
joyed ScHoot Suop since its beginning. The 
editorial staff is to be congratulated for turn- 
ing out this excellent magazine. Best wishes 


| for its continued success. 


Please mention SCHOOL SHOP when writing advertisers. 


A. C. Duncan, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
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He Went Out to Meet Them 


gun. And four times he left shelter to 


Wirn FLARES AND WHISTLES and 
blaring bugles, the Reds had been at- _ bring in wounded comrades, 


tacking fanatically all night. Wave after a ‘ 
Now, an enemy soldier crept close “T got hurt,” says Jerry Crump, “but 

same, in o 
pall Se y 8 unobserved. He lobbed a grenade. It —_I got back alive. Because our armed 
landed squarely among the wounded _ forces have the finest medical equip- 


By dawn, Jerry Crumpcould see that = men. Without a second’s hesitation, | ment in the world—even at the front. 
his position alone was keeping them Corporal Crump threw himself upon — And you helped put it there by invest- 
from overrunning L Company. Twice it, smothered the explosion with his ing in United States Defense Bonds.” 
he went out to meet them with his bayo- — own body, and saved his four com- ; 
net. Once he retook acaptured machine _panions’ lives, Bonds ane caving. as they — 

production power, too. Helping pro- 
J vide the arms and equipment and care 
of every kind that give a fighting man 
more than a fighting chance. 


Corporal 
Serry Crump 
US. Army 


Medal of Honor & 


Now E Bonds pay 3% ! Now, improved Series E Bonds 
start paying interest after 6 months. And average 3% 
interest, compounded semiannually when held to ma- 
turity! Also, all maturing E Bonds automatically go on 
earning—at the new rate—for 10 more years. Today, 
start investing in United States Series E Defense Bonds 
through the Payroll Savings Plan at work. 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity 
save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is 
donated by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising 
Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 


Please mention SCHOOL SHOP when writing advertisers, 
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Diamond Dust 


Abrasive comments from that doughty 
Scot, Tom Diamond, former head, De- 
partment of Vocational Education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Kids Like 
Convertibles 


THERE was a period 
in our history when 
the desirability of a 
young man was determined by the type 
of plug he hired when he appeared of a 
Sunday to take his girl-friend for a ride 
in the wide open spaces beyond the 
village limits. 

Those were exciting days with which 
the Present ‘generation | is totally un- 


familiar, and they have gone almost be- 
yond recall. Moreover if the modern 
youth could possibly want to spend time 
in such a manner, he would have diffi- 


culty in finding a horse anywhere in- 


the county. 

If the young fellow of today would 
impress the fair lady, he must needs 
appear in a brilliant red or yellow con- 
vertible and the excursion must extend 
far beyond the ordinary limits of travel. 

From this it would seem that times 
have changed, but it is significant to 
note that the youth of the community 
has adapted itself to the new conditions. 
This is as it should be, because no one 


with an ounce of sense wants to D drive 


Educational, Instructive, Entertaining 


A “MUST” FOR YOUR TRAINING PROGRAM 


THE STARRETT 16MM SOUND MOVIE 


“THE TOOLS AND RULES FOR PRECISION MEASURING" 


FEATURING 


* Highlights in the history of 
precision measuring 

* New Tools and instruments, 
just introduced by Starrett 

* Precision Measuring from 
basic rules to latest pre- 
cision methods 

* New, simplified instruction: 
How to use and read the 
Micrometer and Vernier 


REG US PAT OFF 
Sandard of Precision 
NICS’ HAND MEASURING TOOLS 


the INSTRUMENTS DIAL INDICATORS 


TAPES > HACKSAWS AND BAND 
PRECISION GROUND FLAT STOCK 
Buy Through Your Distributor 


Here is a motion picture of vital interest to 
shop executives, mechanics, apprentices, voca- 
tional students—to all who play a part in 
modern precision production, Tells the absorb- 
ing story of precision measuring in 30 interest- 
packed minutes . . . how precision tools control 
quality in mass production . . . showing the 
latest methods and equipment in practical use. 
This inspiring, educational film will help 
everyone to doa better, faster job of precision 
measuring. It’s a “must” for apprentice train- 
ing and shop classes. Arrange today for a free 
showing to your group. Fill in the coupon. 
Mail it today. 


FOR FREE SHOWINGS TO YOUR GRrouP 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY, 


THE L. S. STARRETT COMPANY 
ATHOL, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please arrange for our free showing of the new Storrett Movie 


Please mention SCHOOL SHOP when writing advertisers. 


a horse and buggy on one of our mod- 
ern highways. 

What is true of the gallant swain of 
yesteryear applies to every phase of 
human activity. Each one of us must be 
on the alert constantly to adjust himself 
to changing conditions. If this general- 
ization is acceptable, it would seem rea- 
sonable to assume that it applies equally 
to the activities carried on in our in- 
dustrial-education shops. 

But what do we find as we move from 
school to school? We observe that some 
of our teachers have introduced the 
study of new materials, new equipment, 
and new methods as they appear in our 
modern industrial world. There are 
those, too, who have changed their ob- 
jective from making projects to that of 
educating children. 

This is all to the good but, unfortu- 
nately, there still are some who are 
operating on the ideas that prevailed 
at the time when Johnnie was thrilling 
the neighbors with the skill he displayed 
in piloting his prancing steed through 
the village streets. Apparently they have 
not learned that the horse, as a means 
of impressing their contemporaries, is 
just as much passé as the free lunch 
which accompanied the obsolescent 5c 
glass of beer. 

Teachers of this type appear to re- 


| sent change in any form. They are still 


requiring their pupils to make broom- 
holders and coathangers, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the former is now con- 
sidered to be antique, and the family 
closet is bulging with a metal variety 
of the latter, which are supplied in un- 
limited profusion, free, by the local 
cleaner. 

Some of them, too, are devoting their 
time to the hopeless task of inspiring 
their pupils with a sequentially arranged 
group of wood joints which each pupil 
must make before he can hope to cater 
to the intense interest he has developed 
in making a boat or a model airplane. 

Then, too, we have found pupils work- 
ing with a complete lack of enthusiasm 
on another project which has all the 
characteristics of a forgotten age. We 
refer to the window-stick which was so 
popular in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. This, notwithstanding 
the fact that most parents, and many 
teachers, have not the foggiest notion 
of what the critter is used for. Appar- 
ently the teachers who carry on this type 
of activity have not discovered that 
casement windows have come into com- 
mon use, and that other types of win- 
dows are held in place by suitable built- 
in mechanical devices. 

If activities of this nature are wrong, 
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the question that arises naturally is: 
What should a teacher have his pupils 
do in these modern times? It is unlikely 
that agreement can be reached on this 
matter. Nevertheless some teachers make 
an effort to relate what is done in class 
to some phase of modern industry. It 
may be in radio, in plastics, in silk- 
screen work, or in one of the many 
other types of work which are of in- 
terest to people today. And in whatever 
area the work is done, some effort is 
made to have the products functional in 
modern life. 

Other teachers strive to capitalize on 
the present interests of their pupils, each 
pupil being permitted to choose and 
plan the project he would like to make. 

Again we find some who have pro- 
vided modern equipment to replace the 
older method of doing work by hand. 
And then we have others who have or- 
ganized their shops on an industrial- 
production basis. 

These and other practices which are 
designed to harmonize school shopwork 
with modern industrial practice may be 
good or bad, depending on one’s point 
of view. However, they indicate that 
some of our teachers are alert and are 
attempting to keep pace with a forward- 
moving society. Other teachers who are 
still living in the Victorian era should 
bestir themselves, lest some enterprising 
antiquarian descends upon them and 
store them away in the archives as a 
link in the chain which binds us to the 
dim and distant past. * 
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To Our Readers 
We try to make Scuoot Suop helpful to 
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Was, 


Tus smartly-styled end table makes an ideal 
student project. It’s simple enough for beginners, 


of furniture designs by Norman Cherner, this 
end table can be built with economical small- 
size plywood Handy Panels now sold by lumber 
dealers everywhere. Standard size fir plywood 


Write today for easy-to-follow plans and step- 
by-step instructions. For your free copy, write 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, Tacoma, Wn. 


Versatile fir plywood is easy to use for amateur 
and professional alike. Cross-lamination gives 
it two-way strength. It won’t split, crack or 
puncture. Works with ordinary tools. Takes any 
finish. Result: finished projects look better, are 
better. Students get that important feeling of 
achievement. 


THESE TRADEMARKS IDENTIFY QUALITY.TESTED FIR PLYWOOD 


The trademarks of left are your of & dab. 
tested fir plywood. They help you select the right grade for the) 
l' FL job. Look for them on the ponel. Ki 
x PlyPanel grade is most useful for projects in which only one 

‘side of the pene! wifl be seen in fhe finished jobs. The “A-A"” 

aid grades ore evoilable for where beth sides of the 
pone} will be in view— cabinet doors, otc. * 


water or weather, use only Exteriontype fir plywood, EXT-DFPA 
f Glue EXT DFPA on panel edge means 100%, waterproof glue. 


to advanced students. One of a series 


also be used. 


, the perfect instruction material 
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Payment will be made for each Kink published. 
Send to Editor, School Shop, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Easily Made File Cleaner 

A highly satisfactory file cleaner can be 
made very quickly from a common 20-d 
nail. Simply flatten out the point of the 
nail on an anvil and grind off square. 

To use, lay the file on a table and 
hold the nail cleaner at approximately 
a 45° angle. This cleaner is especially 
handy for imbedded particles that can- 


not be removed with a file brush.— 
Howard R. Schramm, Shadyside, Ohio, 
High School. 


Uses of X-ray Film 

X-ray film is a maierial that can be 
used in the school shop for many pur- 
poses. Among them are: windows for 
wallets and pockets for name cards, en- 
velopes for blueprints and information 
sheets, slip-in pocket linings to protect 
clothing from colored pencils, transpar- 
ent covers for space sheets and pockets 
in scrap books. It also can be used for 
the protection of displays and photo- 
graphs, and it makes excellent book 
covers and decorated place mats. 


SHELDON 


CHICAGO 


Zero Timken 


Taper Roller Bearings 


1%” hole thru Spindle 
(greater capacity) 


Most accurate 
obtainable 


Full Box 
(Double Wall) 
Aprons 


Scientific distribution of mass 
gives bed extreme rigidity. i on bed. 


(Rear View) 


Takes up to 1% H.P. Capacitor Type V-Belt Underneoth 


Drives carries thru standard 
bed — no cut-away or 


efficient 4-step (8-speed) 


Y Double V-Belts 
to spindle 
deliver more 


Seddie hos 


extra bearing 


Each Sheldon lathe 
must poss 18 tests 

©) for extreme accur- 

"> acy before leaving 


Motor 


beds. 


Tues FEATURES make Sheldon Precision Lathes 
the finest school lathes—give them industrial accu- 
pc and power. With these real industrial machine 

ols you can teach true industrial shop practice. 
nd 
“student abuse” and hold their accuracy without 


Because of these features Sheldon Lathes withsta 


aring 
students to operate. 


SHELDON MACHINE 


Please mention SCHOOL SHOP when writing advertisers. 


Write for Catalog. 


They are safe for 


4260 N. Knox Avenue 
Chicago 41, U, S. A. 


co., INC. 


The film, which formerly had a ni- 
trate base, now contains acetate on a 
safety film. The emulsion can be re- 
moved by a dye solution, using due 
precautions. 

Most firms that make industrial X-rays 
sell this film to secondary refineries to 
reclaim the silver, and the cleared ac- 
etate sheet is then sold quite reason- 
ably.—Oscar Goering, Lansdale, Pa., 
Public Schools. 


Drafting Progress Card 

Drafting instructors will find that a 
progress card furnishes a handy method 
of keeping a permanent record of their 
students, 

Shown below is the latest one I de- 
signed for my vocational drafting 
classes. It keeps account of the student’s 
progress, is a cumulative record of his 
entire two and one-half years work, and 
provides a permanent file on the student 
with pertinent data on the back. 


mp 2 | vor | voz vps 


27 26 29 9 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 48 49:90 


234567 89 10 11 1213 16 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23.24 25 
26 27 28 20 31 32.33 34-35 30 37 40 41 42 43 4445 46 47 48 49 50 

23456789 10 12 18 14 1S 16 17 18 19 2021 22 23 24 2S 
28 29 30 31 52 35 34 35 36 37 58 99 40 41 42 45 44 45 40 47 48 49 50 
2446567891011 12138 16 18 10 17 18 192021 2223 2625 
26 27 28 29 W 52 33 34 3S 36 37 99 41 42 43 44 46 47 48-49 SO 
234567891011 1218 1415 17 18192021 2223 2428 
26 21 28 20 30-31 32 33 34.35 37 30 40 41 42 43 44-45 40 47 48 49 
Dw Prem 


VD1, VD2, etc., means Vocational 
Drafting 1, 2, etc. The numbers in hori- 
zontal rows are the plate numbers. They 
are checked off each week. Colored pen- 
cils can be used (red for odd weeks, 
green for even weeks) or reversed di- 
agonal marks can be used if the marks 
are made with a pen. This shows the 
weekly progress of plate completion. 

A vertical mark (as shown between 
No. 23 and 24) indicates a week with 
no plates handed in. Midsemester is 
shown by a small black area between 
numbers (as between Nos. 24 and 25). 

Any number of other identification 
marks may be worked out. For instance 
a number can be outlined (as No. 16) 
to show a plate has been omitted by 
permission of the instructor. 

Grades on plates which need notation 
can be inserted anywhere. At the end of 
the semester the final grade is listed in 
the VD1, 2, etc. space above. 

At the top of the card, in addition to 
the student’s name, there is space to 
record when he took our orientation 
course (10-A) and the school he came 
from. The MD would be checked if he 
had taken ninth-grade mechanical draw- 
ing. The number after the MD at the 
left indicates his grade in 10-A. 

Pertinent data may be kept on the 
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PARKS No. 20 
20° PLANER 


Here is a modernly designed, rugged, high-speed, 
low-priced planer that is ideally suited for every 
shop and industrial plant requiring a quality sur- 
facer. The Parks No. 20 Planer has a four-knife 
cutterhead with a speed of 3600 R.P.M. and offers 
two feed speeds — 20 and 40 F.P.M., and 40 and 
80 F.P.M. Write for 
complete descriptive 

literature. 


The PARKS 
Heavy-Duty 
Planer 


A compact, sturdy, thickness planer 
that offers mill planer precision and 
ruggedness at a sensationally low 
price. Write for descriptive catalog 
sheet. 


TEACH ROCKWELL HARDNESS 


TESTING IN THE CLASSROOM 
WITH 


PORTABLE 
HARDNESS TESTERS 


All engineering students should understand Rock- 
well Hardness Testing of metals. It is an important 
subject which can now be taught in the classroom with 
Portable Hardness Testers. 

They are light in weight, easy to use, durable and 
very accurate. Hundreds of them now used in industry. 


AMES PORTABLE HARDNESS TESTER Students become familiar with hardness testing and 
WEIGHS ONLY 1'2 POUNDS AND FAS 1” : 

PACITY. OTHER MODEL. EATER CAPA- 
CITY, FURNISHED COMPLETE WITH BALL AND many practical applications. Write for Hardness Tester 
DIAMOND PENETRATORS, ANVILS, AND TEST 


TESTING DIRECTLY IN ALL ROCKWELL SCALES. booklet and complete information. 


AMES PRECISION MACHINE’ WORKS 


Makers of Precision Bench Lathes and Milling Machines 
WALTHAM 54, MASSACHUSETTS . 
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back of the card. For example, the stu- 
dent’s home address, telephone number, 
cooperative employment, grades in re- 
lated work, graduation date, where em- 
ployed, etc.—William D. Mayo, Des 
Moines, lowa, Technical School. 


Anderson, director of industrial arts 
education, State of Utah. 


A Remodeled Tool Cabinet 

The picture below shows how we re- 
modeled the top of an old tool cabinet 
into a modern looking showcase. 
The Idee-Swap Club 

A give-and-take program of shop- 
tested ideas and project plans has been 
instituted for the industrial-arts teachers 
in Utah. Called the Idee-Swap Club, the 
plan provides that worthwhile ideas sub- 
mitted will be duplicated and sent out 
to each instructor participating. The 
program, started in October, 1952, will 
continue until October, 1953.—Algot E. 


As can be seen, there was very little 


TOOLS For 
SHEET METAL TRAINING 


BERKROY 


SHOP On-A-Bench 


A complete 5-tool sheet metal shop in one 
compact unit. All tools handle sheet steel 
up to 20-gauge. All operate like larger, 
industrial shop tools. 


TOOL STAND 

Heavy gauge steel. 

18" x 68" x 35". 
NIBBLER-SLITTER 

12° throat capacity. Cuts 
odd shapes. Does straight 
or scroll work. 


HAND PUNCH 

For use with dies, punches 
ond cutting blodes for 
punching, press fits, notches 
corner cuts, efc. 


FOR LARGER WORK, WIDER VERSA 


12” BRAKE if 
Bends sheets and makes [4 
simple meta! trim. 
SHEAR and 
CLAMPING HEAD 
ACCESSORY 

For trimming, strip cutting, 
outside circle and contour 
cutting. 

12” SLIP ROLL 

Forms cylinders, reverse 
curves, scrolls, etc. 


TILITY—24” RING AND CIRCLE SHEAR 


The only tool of its type with the Micro Feed Handle for adjustment of 
circle diameters. Cuts rings and circles up to 24” diameter from square 
stock. Handles a wide variety of trimming operations, strip cutting and 
contour cutting on sheet metal up to 20 gauge. Cutters are hardened, 
tempered tool steel. 32” x 7” bed length, 12” x 414" shear, and 21” x 334” 
clamping head assure capacity for a wide variety of projects, of industrial 
size. Accurately machined, enclosed gears and rugged construction 
assure sustained accuracy under constant school shop use. 


BERKROY 24” BOX AND PAN BRAKE 
With Positive stop at any angle from 0° to 135° 6 


Makes intricate folds, reverse bends and radius 
bends on sheet steel up to 16 gauge and up to 24” 
wide. The accuracy, ease and speed of its opera- 
tion result from features found in no other brake. 
Bending leaf operates on Torrington Needle Bear- 
ings. Full 1” clearance between top fingers and anvil. 
Maximum 215” box or pan depth permits deeper 
bends. ~~ a knob provides infinite adjustment 
to any angle from 0° to 135°. Forms any size box 
or pan from !%”" to 24” by 14” graduations. 


For catalog information, write to 


2520 N. ONTARIO STREET e BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


Please mention SCHOOL SHOP when writing advertisers. 


that had to be done with the exception 
of remodeling the doors, giving a light 
finish to the interior, and adding the 
special display shelves.—Norman V. 
Nichols, New Hartford, N.Y., Central 
School. 


Layout Dyes 

Here’s a suggestion concerning lay- 
out dyes for metals. 

For bright metals, mix a few drops of 
concentrated gentian violet solution (ob- 
tainable at the local drug store) in shel- 
lac, containing five parts alcohol, one 
part shellac. This is both reliable and 
cheap. 

For layout work on black metals such 
as band iron and iron sheet, mix whit- 
ing powder in water to the consistency 
of light cream.—Edward M. Myslivecek, 
Garden City, N.Y., High School. 


Linotype Maintenance 

In the school print shop the linotype 
student should be taught to make minor 
repairs on the machine as well as oper- 
ate the keyboard. 

This not only saves the instructor’s 
time, enabling him to work elsewhere in 
the shop, but also saves the machine. 
Many large repair projects caused by 
improper care of machines can be elim- 
inated, since the student is familiar with 
the parts. 

It is also wise for the instructor to 
check the machine regularly and to do 
preventive maintenance. This saves time, 
money, and wear of machine.—Louis S. 
Tassi, Department of Printing, Arkansas 
State College. 


Good Luck 

A small horseshoe magnet can be put 
to many useful services about the school 
shop. For instance, hang one on the 
scroll-saw table where it can be quick- 
ly reached. It can be used to remove 
broken blades from the chuck or from 
hard-to-reach places.—Roger M. Wood- 
bury, Wellesley Public Schools, Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass. 


An Off-Set Chisel 

Occasionally one needs an off-set chisel 
to cut around a corner or clean out the 
bottom of a mortise or groove. An 
easy, inexpensive way to make one is 
from an off-set screwdriver. These screw- 
drivers are inexpensive but will hold 
a fairly good cutting edge. 

Saw off one end of the driver and file 
enough of a point so that you can force 
it into a handle. File or grind the re- 
maining tip to a chisel point. Touch it 
up frequently on a stone to keep it 
sharp.—Isaac Carter, Sabraton, W. Va., 
Junior High School. 
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Mew SHOPMASTER 


PRESENTS THE SENSATIONAL 


Universal 


INDIVIDUAL COMBINATION 


Power Tool 


It's a 
Circle Saw, Drill Press, Sander, Router, Shaper, Lathe 


° A complete school workshop—ail in one. 


| 


It’s easy to convert—simple to operate—yet precision- 
built to finest professional quality. Quick, easy changes 
make possible diversified training on a single tool. 

All moving parts glide smoothly, effortlessly dn fric- 
tion-free ball bearings. Easy-to-read calibrations permit 


As Ball Bearing Radial 
Arm Saw 


Mitres, compound mitres, cross- F 


cuts, dados, rips, cups, grooves. 
With 8” blade... 2-9/16" cut. 


As a Ball Bearing Radial 
Arm Sander 
Either belt or dise sander locks 
in vertical or horizontal position, 
or at any angle. 


As a Ball Bearing Radial 
Arm Drill Press 

3” stroke . . . 18” throat. Drill, 
rout or mortise at any angle, 
within any radius, in 36” circle. 


Complete unit includes “Heavy 
bench with tool compartments, 
8” radial arm saw, 21” radial 
arm drill press with keyed 


quick precise settings. Tools lock in any position. 
safety type chuck sanders, V- 


MOTOR 
belts and pulley”. 


See other famous SHOPMASTER tools 


SHOPMASTER, INC., Dept. SS3, 1214 Third Street South, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Send information on new Shopmaster Universal Power Tool TODAY! 


Address 
City State 


NG 


ARMSTRO 


Teach with the 
standard tools of 
industry. 


Write for 
Catalog 


ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 
“The Tool Holder People” 


5252 W. Armstrong Ave. Chicago 30, U. S. A. 
New York, San Francisco 


| NEW 1953 
CATALOG 


NOW READY 


‘ 


© FEATURING AMERICA’S 
FINEST HARDWOOD LUMBER 
FOR USE IN SCHOOL SHOPS 


Send today for this new, 28-page catalog. Contains detailed 
information on 16 species of woods used by Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education classes; special school shop items such as 
bench tops, drawing boards, plywood, etc., direct mill-to-school 
delivery service, delivered prices east of the Mississippi River 
and other helpful data. 


Catalog sent free, postage paid, upon request. Order your 


: CORPORATION 


HARDWOOD OF AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL LUMBER DIVISION 


Please mention SCHOOL SHOP when writing advertisers. 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Here's what 
A.A. can 
do for you 


Win national and local 
recognition for Industrial 
Arts teachers 


* Interest more people in the 
good work being done by 
teachers and students in 
Industrial Arts classes today! 


llere’s prool that 
it works 


Industrial Arts exhibits are doing 
more to build wider community 
relations between shop teachers and 
local citizens than any other idea 
ever introduced! These exhibits are 
modeled after Ford Motor Com- 
pany’s Industrial Arts Awards. In 
the Philadelphia area, a teacher 
organization spreading over five 
counties reports highly rewarding 
results from its work. Other groups, 
in Louisiana, Southwest Missouri, 
and California, to name a few, are 
reaping similar success! 


How to start your 
own Industrial 
Arts Fair 


To help get you started with your 
own organization, we'd be glad to 
furnish useful suggestions based on 
actual experience of current Indus- 
trial Arts exhibitors. For more in- 
formation, please mail this coupon. 


AR 


INDUSTRIAL 


Sores 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
2932 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. 


Name ___ 


Address __ 


City 


Please mention SCHOOL SHOP when writing advertisers. 


A 
Drafting 
Aid 


by 
Henry J. Beukema 


Assistant Professor 
of Drafting, 
Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo 


ITH standardized parts becom- 

ing more important and with 
manufacturers relying more and more 
on other producers to furnish items 
necessary to complete the assembly of 
their product, the value of trade liter- 
ature today to drafting students and in- 
structors has become apparent. 

An extensive file on such literature in 
the high-school drafting room provides 
a wealth of technical information not 
usually available in the textbooks. When 
a student is given the job of developing 
a product, he is alert to the possibility 
of using a commercially produced com- 
ponent in his assembly of parts. Since 
he must provide complete and accurate 
specifications for these purchased parts 
in the bill of materials or parts list, the 
catalog becomes his most reliable 
source. The catalog and other sales lit- 
erature, therefore, offer valuable train- 
ing in developing a product, in locating 
sources of supply, and in the proper 
methods of specifying and ordering 
parts. 

One word of caution should be em- 
phasized about using manufacturers’ 
material as drafting aids. Care must be 
exercised by the instructor to maintain 
an impartial attitude; that is, he should 
not show preference for any particular 
product or supplier. 

There are several ways to obtain ma- 
terial so that students in the drafting 
room can have at their fingertips a file 
of useful engineering and sales data 
equalling that of the engineering depart- 
ment of an up-to-date business firm. 

The manufacturers of practically all 
nationally advertised brands of machine 


tools and equipment subscribe to a serv- 


ice such as Sweets Catalog Service in 
which their sales and engineering liter- 
ature is combined for distribution to the 


These drafting class students are using * catalogs and 
pamphlets to develop a design using commercially produced parts. 


various divisions of modern manufac- 
tures, such as product designers, me- 
chanical industries, etc. The electric 
equipment manufacturers combine their 
literature in the Pre-File Electrical 
Catalogs published by McGraw-Hill 
Catalog Service. In addition, local hard- 
ware and mill-supply companies furnish 
combined catalogs of the products they 
distribute. All these catalogs are usually 


_available to the engineering department 


of any industrial establishment and cer- 
tainly should be found in every high- 
school drafting room. 

Much helpful informational material 
also can be obtained from the manu- 
facturers’ sales representatives in each 
locality. The national trade magazines 
such as American Machinist, Machine 
Design, Product Engineering, etc., com- 
pose another source. All these period- 
icals have “reader service cards” by 
which pamphlets, brochures, and _in- 
formation from the advertisers can be 
obtained. 

On the whole, manufacturers are 
anxious to furnish information to 
schools. They feel it is economically 
worthwhile to have their trade names 
and products placed before the students. 
They know that a student confronted 
with, say, the Curtis Woodwork Catalog 
in an architectural drawing class will 
probably think of Curtis later when he 
builds his own home. A machine draw- 
ing student specifying a Dodge Type 
E pillow block on his assembly drawing 
will, if he pursues the trade, eventually 
be in a position to specify a Dodge 
product in similar applications. 

The use of manufacturers’ catalogs in 
the school drafting room proves valu- 
able, therefore, from both the school’s 
point of view and the manufacturers’ 
point of view. 
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SPECIFY QUALITY TOOLS 


Use catalog No. 34 
with special school index to select STANLEY 
and “YANKEE” tools, RUSSELL JENNINGS bits 


© For Woodworking and Farm Shops ° For Automobile Shops 
© For Electrical Shops © For Machine Shops 
© For Sheet Metal Shops © For Forge Shops 


With the special school index you can easily specify the 
particular tools you need for your shop. Famous “YANKEE” 
Tools and RUSSELL JENNINGS BITS are included, for your 
additional convenience. Write us today. Stanley Tools, 
Educational Dept., 105 Elm Street, New Britain, Conn. 


VISUAL TEACHING AIDS AND PROJECT PLANS AT COST 


large table 


provides greater 
working area! 
No Extra Cost! 


The new H&A 14K Band Saw 


makes work easier, speeds production 


Heavy (20” x 23”) grey iron tilting table actually 
equals in size tables used with much larger saws. 
Large working area makes assignments easier for 
students to handle . . . more enjoyable, too! All 
moving parts are guarded for maximum safety. 


WRITE TODAY! Write for FREE cir- Write for new, Free 
cular, name of nearest authorized dealer. Gooktet (Hew te 


HESTON & ANDERSON 


DIVISION OF ST. PAU NDRY . CO. 
15115 SECOND BLVD., 


13-5C FAIRFIELD, IOWA DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 


1953 Please mention SCHOOL SHOP when writing advertisers. 
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~ Gives students _ 
added thrill of 


accomplishment! | 


When you supply your classes with our Super- | 
Brite MIRROR-Finish Aluminum and other 


specially-prepared craft metals, you give their | coatocs tq the practical-arts course at Edgerton, Wisconsin, High School putting the finishing 


projects the benefice of the best. Students are 
assured of a better start... the added pleasure 
of a superior result. Metal Goods Corporation's 
aluminum, brass, copper and stainless steel are 
a solid foundation on which to build up a 
Stronger sense of achievement. 
Available in circles (flat or preformed), in 
rectangles (flat or preformed), in bracelet 
blanks and other shapes. . . for etching, paint- 
ing, hammering, stippling and other treatments 
.. in making trays, coasters, bracelets, medal- 
lions, pendants, plaques and many different 
metal items... Metal Goods Corporation's 
craft metals are tops! 
May we send you our descriptive literature and 
price list? No obligation, of 
course. Just drop us a post- 
card. You'll be pleasantly 
surprised at our reasonable 
prices for these high-quality 
metals. 
Ask us about our new non- 
acid etching compound, 
SAFE-T-ETCH. It does 
away with dangers of acids. 


URIOUS passers-by stopped at the 
Edgerton, Wisconsin, High School 
grounds to find out what was going on 
a few months ago. It was evident that 
a small building was under construction 
by a group of senior students, but the 
| unspoken question was in their look 
| “What is the school board thinking 
of, letting a bunch of kids do this 
_ work when they should be at their 
desks?” 

The answers given by those kids sent 
the local citizens away with added re- 
spect for their school system and for 
modern methods of instruction. The 
boys enthusiastically explained that they 
were constructing a garage under a con- 
tract for a private citizen and that the 
work was the culmination of their four 
years of practical-arts instruction. 

During the nine weeks it took to com- 
plete the project with the class meeting 
one hour a day, every member took part 
in all of the operations involved. The 
first two weeks were spent in drawing 
the plans, making out the bill of mate- 
rials, and in studying building practices 
and procedure. The agreement with the 
| purchaser included stipulations that he 
furnish all materials and move the build- 
ing when it was finished. 

After the plans were completed, a 
demonstration was given of the lay-out 


?: WRITE TODAY FOR 
FREE BOOKLET: 


"The New Way to Make Aluminum 
Trays and Coasters !"’ 


“HEADQUARTERS FOR THE NATION'S 
FINEST CRAFT METALS SINCE 1935” 


WETAL GOODS CORPORATION 


CRAFT DIVISION 


METAL CORPORATION 
615 ROSEDALE AVE. | 
ST. LOUIS 12, MO. | 


Please mention SCHOOL SHOP when writing advertisers. 


| touches on a garage which they built on contract as their concluding shop activity for the year. 


Curious Citizens Got Their Answer 
By Omer Benn 


Formerly industrial-arts teacher at Edgerton, Wisconsin, High School and now at 
Lyons Junior-Senior High School, Clinton, lowa. 


of a building. Local contractors and 
carpenters were enthusiastic and helped 
in many ways. For example, one fur- 
nished a transit for use in leveling the 
building. Others offered advice as it 
was needed. There was no union in the 
community, so help was drawn from 
individual carpenters. 

Each student gained practical expe- 
rience in the use of mathematics as re- 
lated to carpentry, figuring materials, 
and drawing the plans. He learned how 
to estimate costs and later to determine 
actual costs. Experience was gained in 
obtaining a building permit and in mak- 
ing out a bill for materials, Safety was 
stressed. 

The project stimulated the interest of 
fourth-year students—often a problem 
because they feel they have covered the 
field. It also eliminated a financial prob- 
lem for many who feel that they cannot 
afford the cost of materials for a pre- 
tentious woodworking project. Most im- 
portant, it may have stimulated interest 
in a hobby that can be a life-long en- 
thusiasm and a real asset when the boy 
establishes his own home. 

From watching this garage rise on the 
school ground, our community has 
learned more about our practical-arts 
program and acquired much interest in 
our schools. * 
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1 | QUICK CLAMPS 
SAVE TIME! 


Individually Power-Tested 
For Better Performance 


Why You Should Subscribe to 


THE 
EDUCATION 
DIGEST 


1. THE EDUCATION DIGEST brings you conden- 
sations of the most worth-while and interesting 
articles from the more than 600 educational 

Especially useful in pattern making, 


periodicals. 
foundry work, metal work, boat: and 
2. It will keep you well informed on educational hipbuildi bile and aircraft 


matters with a minimum expenditure of time 
igid at any opening—no side twisting 
and money. or bending of screws. 
*Clutches insure positive locking. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG: showing 
Clamps for all purposes, also Chisels, 
Punches, Star Drills, Brace Wrenches, 
Washer Cutters, File Cleaners, etc. 


THE CINCINNATI TOOL CO. 
4059 Montgomery Rd. Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


THE CINCINNATI 
TOOL COMPANY 


*Can be applied QUICKLY, released 
QUICKLY. 
*Adaptable to greater variety of work. 


SUBSCRIPTION $4 A YEAR 


Send your subscription order now to 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Everything in Electronics 
FOR THE SCHOOL! 


© 


RADIO-TV CATALOG 


FAMOUS 
RADIO 
LAB KIT 


SEND FOR IT! 


ALLIED is the one complete, 
dependable school supply source 
for all radio and e metcante 
needs. Our 236-page “1953 B 

10 ing Guide features the world’s 8 
KITS largest selections of: 


IN ONE! Redie Kits 


uments 
Amazingly instructive: builds 
receiver, amplifier, oscillator, © Custom tv Chassis 


CROW MODEL 100G DEMONSTRATION KIT 


TYPICAL COMMENTS OF USERS 
“Really a fine thing for teaching electricity.” 
“With it | can demonstrate in a few minutes what would 
otherwise require much talking.” 
"The Manual is as excellent as the equipment.” 


Our Model 100-G Kit was designed for teaching basic or 
elementary electricity. Ideal for lecture demonstrations before 
small groups or for student experiment purposes. 
Furnished complete with illustrated text-manual. 


Write for free illustrated bulletin. 


UNIVERSAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY, INC. 


Box 336R—Vincennes, Indiana 


signal tracer, timer, photo cell 
relay, etc. With all parts, 
tubes, mike, instructions. 

83-265. Only $14.25 
“Ranger” AC-DC Radio Kit. A 
popular school project kit. Complete 
with cabinet. 83-275. Only $17.85 

Dozens of other kits available. 


TAPE RECORDER 
Most exceptional 
recorder value on 
the market. Fully 
described in 
ALLIED’s Catalog. 


Only... $104.50 


@ FM, AM Tuners & Radios 
@ Electronic Tubes & Parts 
ders i 

@ Sound Equipment 

@ Tools and Books 


Depend on for time- 
saving, money-saving, expert 
electronic supply service. Write 
today for our FREE 1953 Catalog 
~your guide to everything in 
Electronic equipment. 


ALLIED RADIO 


833 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept. 9-C- 
Chicago 7, 


Specialists in Electronic Supply for Schools 


Please mention SCHOOL SHOP when writing advertisers. 25 
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ELECTRONICALLY GLUED TOP. 
@ AMPLE WORK SPACE 54” x 64” 


@ 2%” HARD MAPLE, EDGE GRAINED, LAMINATED, 
@ 12 LARGE Lockers 


STUDENT WOODWORKING BENCH 
20 GAUGE METAL 


YOUR SOP WILL BE BETTER 


TOLCO LINE INCLUDES 

WITH MANY POSSIBLE 

- THERE IS A TOLCO 

MODEL TO‘\FIT EVERY REQUIRE- 

MENT OF SPACE, STUDENT RE- 
QUIREMENTS, AND BUDGET. 


WRITE FOR OUR New ILLUSTRAT- 
ED LEAFLET. 


THE TOLERTON COMPANY 


265 N. FREEDOM AVE. 
ALLIANCE, OHIO 


HAPPENINGS IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


New Bennett Co. Head 


Ricuarp H. Srmpson has been elected 
president of the Chas. A. Bennett Co., 
Inc., well-known Peoria, Ill., publishers, 
to succeed L. L. Simpson, who died Au- 
gust 4, 1952. 

Richard Simpson joined the company 
in 1934 when it was known as the Man- 
ual Arts Press, and he became director 
of the company in 1939. He has been 
vice-president since 1948. 


Iota Lambda Sigma Officers 


HerMAN F. Hinton, state supervisor of 
T&I education, Florida, is the new presi- 
dent of Iota Lambda Sigma, profes- 
sional fraternity in industrial education. 

Other officers are: Dean Lemon of 
Millersville, Pa., State Teachers Col- 
lege, vice-president; Clyde Wilson of 
the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
secretary-treasurer (re-elected); and 
Leonard R. Booker of Clemson College, 
South Carolina, historian (reelected). 

W. L. Newton, director of vocational 
education, Meridian, Mississippi, is 
chairman of the National Advisory 
Council for 1953. 


New Vocational School 


THE new F. W. Olin Vocational School 
in Alton, Illinois, was dedicated Novem- 
ber 6 in a ceremony held in the high- 
school auditorium. Spencer T. Olin, 
first vice-president of the Olin Indus- 
tries and son of F. W. Olin in whose 
honor the building was named, was the 
main speaker at the ceremonies. 


Minnesota Assns. Elect 


Botu the Trade & Industrial Associa- 
tion and the Industrial Arts Association 
of Minnesota recently elected officers 
for 1953. 

C. W. Pope of Thief River Falls now 
heads the T&I Association. Reuben 
Schafer of Minneapolis Vocational 
School is vice-president, and Ray Davoli, 
St. Paul, is secretary-treasurer. 

The new president of the IA associa- 
tion is Douglas Soule, Montevideo. Vice- 
president is Karl Ruthenbeck of Vir- 
ginia, and secretary-treasurer is Ray 
Zakariasen of St. Louis Park. 


Ohio Spring Meeting 


“ScHoots and Industry Work Together” 
will be the theme of the spring meeting 
of the Northeastern Trades and Indus- 
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try Section, Ohio Vocational Associa- 
tion, to be held April 24-25 in Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Walter Barnhill, super- 
visor of trade and industrial education, 
Youngstown, will be chairman. 


Exchange Teachers 


Two industrial arts teachers are in- 
cluded among the 100 American-British 
exchange teachers for the 1952-53 aca- 
demic year. They are Paul R. Dicker- 
son of the McKinley Junior High School, 
Pasadena, Calif., who is changing posi- 
tions with a teacher in Wales, and Sam- 
uel O. Webster of Central State College, 
Edmond, Okla., who is exchanging 
places with a teacher in the Training 
College, Loughborough, Leicester. 


To Head California IE Assn. 


Lee W. Ratston, director of trade and 
industrial education of Los Angeles 
County, has been elected president of 
the California Industrial Education As- 
sociation for 1952-53. Vice-president is 
J. K. Barnette, director of industrial 
education, Modesto City Schools. 


THE 1952-53 president of the Kansas 
Industrial Education Association is H. 
A. Starkey, industrial-arts instructor at 
Great Bend High School. Leonard Selig 
of Augusta is vice-president and Donald 
W. Lake of Coffeyville is secretary- 
treasurer. 


Convention Calendar 


New Jersey Vocational and Arts Asso- 
ciation, Asbury Park, March 19-21. 
California Industrial Education Associa- 
tion, Santa Barbara, March 20-21. 
Ohio Industrial Arts Association, Neil 

House, Columbus, March 26-28. 

Illinois Vocational Association, Peoria, 
March 26-28. 

Tennessee Vocational Association, Nash- 
ville, March 27. 

South Carolina Vocational Association, 
Spartanburg, March 27. 

Texas Vocational Associati 
tel, Fort Worth, April 2-4. 

Michigan Industrial Education Society, 
Civic Auditorium, Grand Rapids, 
April 16-18. 

New York State Vocational and Practical 
Arts Association, Hotel Statler, New 
York City, April 23-25. 

Indiana Industrial Education Association, 
Civic Center, Hammond, April 23-25. 

American Council of Industrial Arts Su+ 
pervisors, Statler Hotel, Detroit, April 
28-29. 

American Council of Industrial Arts 
Teacher Education, Statler Hotel, De- 
troit, April 29. 

American Industrial Arts Association, 
Statler Hotel, Detroit, April 29-May 2. 

Georgia Vocational Association, Munici- 
pal Auditorium, Macon, June 11-12. 

Pennsylvania Vocational Association, 
Eagles Mere, June 17-19. 


Texas Ho- 
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WHY PAY FANCY PRICES 
FOR MAGNETIC CHUCKS?) 


Supplied with connections for either 110 or Ly volts D.C, | | 
Grip Work Tightly for Wet or Dry Grinding | | 


GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 


5%” x 13” 
$55.37 
64" x 18” 
$73.40 
$127.08 
10%” x 37” 


$234.81 


DEMAGNETIZERS 
single pass over tte completely 
Gemagnetizes work, volt jodel B-2 for 
large wort x 
ship wt. 
Ship. wt. 35 Ibs. 


lor 644" x 

$52. 30 dlecharse type for 


3 for 8” x “24”, 10%” x 
chuck $6 


Fiet 
$18.90 


Order from your industrial supply distributor or order direct, giving name of your distributor 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


50. ST.C 


TOLEDO 4 OH 


WENCO work benches for: 
Lasier instruction 
Neater school shops 
Classroom enthusiasm 
(utstanding durability! 


A 2-student bench with not a single splice in the 54x36-inch 
top of 2'%4-inch Northern hardrock maple! WENCO is built to 
take the hard usage of busy school shops. Write for illustra- 
ted folder of all WENCO Work Benches! 


-WESSENDORFF, NELMS & CO. 


Please mention SCHOOL SHOP when writing advertisers. 


2 “OLIVER” site BORERS 


... found in school shops everywhere! 


x “Oliver” No. 194B Borer 


Ideal for light work. Bores holes up to 
¥,” dia. in hardwood, 1!/2” dia. in 
softwood, up to 4” deep in center of 
stock 8” wide. With table in use, it 
bores holes in edge of stock 22” 
wide; without table, in edge of 36-in. 
stock. Table has 22” vertical adjust- 
ment. Sturdy, compact. Write for 
Bulletin No. 194B. 


“Oliver” No. 72D Borer 

This motor-in-head machine bores 
holes up to 2” dia. 6” deep, in 
center of 36-in. stock. Table has 
12” vertical adjustment, swivels 


completely around and tilts to 
any angle up to 45°. The motor- 
head spindle unit delivers full 
power to bit. Air blast keeps work 
clean. Write for Bulletin No. 72-D. 


OLIVER MACHINERY CO., GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 


They Know 
Where e’er 
King Tractor 
Rules 


PRO fessional 
TOols! 


There are several reasons why all tool 
experts prefer PROTO professional 
tools. User-tested designs provide 
strength, lightness and ease of handling. 

PROTO-specified alloy steels, properly 
forged and heat treated, insure extra 
life. Modern manufacturing produces 
accurate tools for fast, safe use. And the 
guarantee protects buyers. Choose the 
professional tools you need from the 
complete line at your PROTO dealer’s 
store. Send 10¢ for 68-page catalog to 


PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 
2205S Santa Fe Ave., 
Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


Wrenches ® Pliers 


Screwdrivers Punches 
Chisels Sockets Handles 
Many Others 


Eastern 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


. 
Wt 
J 
| 
ay 
_ 
\ 
Send for complete catalog giving prices and specifications on these quality, low-cost Products 
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: | 
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Clip This to get 


FILM STRIPS 
wood ‘SHOPS 


McKnight and McKnight now offers a new 
set of six colored film strips to supplement 
the instruction in wood shops. Fifty frames 
to each film seri The information supplied 
through these fi m stri s does not icate 
any printed material and is intended to enrich 
the student’s knowledge, stimulate his interest 
and encourage a better understanding of forest 
conservation, good design and shop safety. 
Teachers guide with each set of six strips. 


1. Lumbering of Hardwoods, directed by Ivan 
Hostetler 

. Processing Hardwoods, directed by Ivan 

ostetier 

. Finishing |, directed by George Soderberg 

. Finishing Il, directed by George Soderberg 

Safety, directed by John Hurley 

. Design, directed by Richard Wiggins 


Set of 6 strips (boxed) $31.50 


CHECK THE BOOKS YOU WANT: 


6 COLORED FILM STRIPS ............. $31.50 
© FINISHING MATERIALS AND METHODS.......... $4.00 
GENERAL SHOP WOODWORKING............... $1.25 
MACHINE WOODWORKING................... $3.00 
PROJECTS IN WOODWORK..................... $3.75 
28 TABLE LAMP PROJECTS... ................ $2.50 
PATTERNMAKING AND FOUNDING............ $1.00 
GENERAL SHOP METALWORK............. $1.25 
CO METALWORK TECHNOLOGY AND PRACTICE... $4.40 
$1.00 
CO BENCH METALWORK........................... $1.00 
© PROJECTS IN GENERAL METALWORK........... $2.00 
© ETCHING, SPINNING, RAISING & TOOLING 
MACHINING OF 
ENGINE LATHE OPERATIONS.................. $1.80 
(J MACHINE SHOP PROJECTS.................... $1.20 
HOME $1.25 
( GAS and A.C. ARC WELDING and CUTTING |... $1.25 
FORGING and $1.00 
INTRODUCTION TO APPLIED DRAWING....... $ 80 
GENERAL $1.25 


© BLUEPRINT READING AND SKETCHING...... $ 80 
© BLUEPRINT READING, CHECKING and TESTING.$2.20 


GENERAL SHOP 
GENERAL $1.00 
PRINCIPLES OF ELECTRICITY (Revised). ....... $4.00 
PROJECTS in $1.20 
SILK SCREEN PRINTING. $1.25 
HOW TO RECOGNIZE TYPE FACES . | 
PRACTICAL $4.0 
GENERAL PLASTICS—Projects & Procedures. .... $1.75 
GENERAL $1.50 
LEATHERCRAFT TECHNIQUES and DESIGNS. . . . $5.00 
© LEATHERCRAFT DESIGNS. $2.00 
© CARVED BILLFOLD DESIGNS................... $1.00 
GLOVEMAKING FOR BEGINNERS............... $150 | 
CARVING ANIMAL CARICATURES............... $1.50 | 


McKNIGHT 


COMPANY 


McKNIGHT 


PUBLISHING 
Dept. 150, Market & Center Sts. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Books: 

High Fidelity Simplified. Weiler. New 
York: John F. Rider, Publisher, Inc., 
1952. Pp. 208. $2.50. 

This book is a discussion for the layman of 
the wide range of frequencies obtainable 
through “high fidelity.” Topics covered include 
loudspeakers, amplifiers, record players, tun- 
ers, and tape recorders with much practical 
information on each. 

It is a book that will be read with interest 
by anyone who desires to increase the enjoy- 
ment received from musical programs that 
come through radio or recording. It is not too 
technical and, therefore, it comes within the 
comprehension of the layman. 

The book is not designed for classroom 
work, but will provide good related material 
for pupils who are working in the field of 
radio, particularly those who are “hi-fi” fans. 


Gem Cutting (Second Edition). Wil- 
lems. Peoria, Ill.: Chas. A. Bennett 
Co., 1952. Pp. 224. $4.50. 

This book was published originally in 1948. 
It is made up of details explaining how to do 
lapidary work. This explanation is clarified 
by numerous illustrations. 

The book should be of value to the hobby- 
ist who is interested in lapidary work, and 
it should suggest to industrial-arts teachers 
a type of work which can bring additional 
interest to the school-shop program. 


Furniture Decoration Made Easy. 
Hallett. Boston: Chas. T. Branford 
Co., 1952. Pp. 146. $4.95. 

This book is a work manual with detailed 
instructions and practical, full-scale patterns 
for use by anyone interested in beautifying 
furniture, either new or old. 

Designs are provided for the ornamenta- 
tion of chairs, settees, bureaus, and other 
pieces of furniture. The finishing materials 


| described are easy to handle, and the decorat- 
| ing methods suggested have been tested and 
| have been found to be quick and efficient. 


Teachers who include furniture making in 


| their courses should have this book in their 


shop libraries as a reference. 


How to Work with Tools and Wood 
(Revised Edition). New Britain, 
Conn.: Stanley Tools, 1952. Pp. 192. 
$2; $1.35 in quantities of ten or 
more. 

This how-to-do-it book has been very pop- 
ular with students and home craftsmen as it 


| gives explicit information in readily understood 


language on the use of hand tools in project 
construction and home mechanics. This new 
edition is completely revised and covers the 
selection of basic tools and their use and care 
| as well as material on the construction and 
| finishing of shop projects, 
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1952 Radio Diagrams and Servicing 
Information. Beitman. Chicago: Su- 
preme Publications, 1952. Pp. 168. 
$2.50. Paper bound. 

This is a complete compilation of the most- 
often-needed radio diagrams. Teachers of ra- 
dio in our public schools will find it useful 
as a teaching aid, and it should have a place 
in the reference library in school radio shops. 
It is designed for the service man, but it 
would be invaluable to the amateur who en- 
joys making the adjustments on his own 
equipment. 


Bench Metal Work. Smith. Blooming- 
ton, Ill.: McKnight & McKnight Pub- 
lishing Co., 1952. Pp. 72. $1.00. 
This is a revised edition of Units in Bench 

Metal Work, which was published in 1939. 

Units cover hand-tool operations. Processes 

are described and several projects are includ- 

ed. Robert E. Smith is Emeritus Professor of 

Education at Ohio State University. 


Woodwork for the Beginner. Gott- 
shall. Milwaukee: Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 1952. Pp. 139. $4.00. 

This book contains 30 woodworking proj- 
ects suitable for beginners. The material is 
organized on a job-sheet plan with complete 
directions concerning the procedures to be 
followed. The directions are brief but they 
are sufficiently adequate to make them clear 
and the projects are well illustrated by means 
of drawings and pictorial sketches. 

Franklin H. Gottshall has had considerable 
experience both as a teacher and as a crafts- 
man. He is now teaching industrial arts in his 
home town of Boyertown, Pennsylvania. 


Principles of Radio (6th Edition). Hen- 
ney and Richardson. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1952. Pp. 
vii + 655. $5.50. 

In this edition the text has been completely 
rewritten, and chapters have been added on 
electronic test equipment, f.m., television, ra- 
dar, and wave-shaping circuits. 

The major emphasis is on the fundamentals 
of basic radio circuits. A series of problems 
is included at the end of each chapter. 

Keith Henney is Consulting Editor, Elec- 
tronics. Glen A. Richardson is assistant pro- 
fessor of electrical engineering, Iowa State 
College. 


Elementary Metallurgy (Second Edi- 
tion). Frier. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. x + 258. 
$4.50. 

The new features of this edition include an 
enlargement of the chart of blast furnace re- 
actions, more stress on the origin of steel and 
the influence of carbon. The original material 
has been rearranged so as to place more em- 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STAT 


Department of. 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATI 
1953 Inter-Session—June 9-26 


Main Session—June 29-Aug. 8 
Summer Sessions: Post Session—Auaust 10-28 


Vocational Industrial 
and 
Industrial Arts Education 


Doctors, Masters and 
Baccalaureate Degrees 


Separate graduot 

te 
in industrial arts education for in-service 
teachers, supervisors, administrators, 
and other qualified individuals. Short 
unit courses dealing with national, state 
and local problems. 


For further information and catalog 
address: 
Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 102G, Burrowes Building 


EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


On Call for Your Use 


HOW-TO-DO-IT FILMS 
GENERAL INTEREST FILMS 


CHART ON CHEMISTRY AND 
HISTORY OF ALUMINUM 


HOW-TO-DO.IT LITERATURE 
GENERAL AND DESIGN LITERATURE 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Motion Picture-Educational Dept. 

801-C Alcoa Building 

Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Gentlemen: 


Please send your free “Alcoa Educational 
Aids” catalog to: 


NAME 


STATE... 


New and Current 


SHOP BOOKS 


JEWELRY MAKING 

By D. Kenneth Winebrenner 

200 pages, 7!/2 x 10, illustrated, cloth 
POTTERY: Getting Started in Ceramics 

By Delmar W. Olson 

128 pages, 7!/. x 10, 175 illustrations, cloth 
BASIC SHEET-METAL PRACTICE 

By J. W. Giachino 
| 275 pages, x 8!/2, 359 illustrations, cloth 
AUTOMOBILE BODY 

REBUILDING AND REFINISHING 

By William K. Toboldt 

464 pages, 5!/, x 8!/,, illustrated, cloth 
AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSIONS: 

Operation and Maintenance 

By William K. Toboldt, and others 

256 pages, 53% x 8, illustrated, cloth 


I've circled. 
! 2 3 a 5 


| have printed my name on the margin. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TEXTBOOK COMPANY 


Scranton, Dept. 662, Pennsylvania 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


1953 Summer Session 


INTERSESSION SUMMER SESSION 
June 1-26, 1953 June 29-Aug. 7, 1953 


POSTSESSION 
Aug. 10-Sept. 4, 1953 


Professional and Technical Courses in 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION—ARTS AND CRAFTS 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY—AERONAUTICAL EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


CONFERENCE COURSE IN SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRATION 


GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
leading to 


DOCTOR'S, MASTER'S and BACCALAUREATE DEGREES 
including NEW SIXTH YEAR PROGRAM 
For information and complete Bulletins Write to: 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, DEPT. SS 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


| NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Washington Square, New York 3, N.Y. 


Please mention SCHOOL SHOP when writing advertisers. 


$5.00 


$3.75 


$4.00 


Please send me examination copies of the helpful International textbooks 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Two new and timely publica- 
tions developed under the di- 
rection of the New York State 
Vocational and Practical Arts 
Association. 


[_] INDUSTRIAL, LABOR and 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Plastic bound 
Clothbound 


[] SMALL BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 


Plastic bound 


Check for On-Approval Copies! 


Blueprint Reading 


(0 BASIC BLUEPRINT READING & 
SKETCHING 


(] AUTOMOTIVE BLUEPRINT READING. 1.25 
(.) BUILDING TRADES BLUEPRINT READ- 
ING 2.50 


() ADV. BLUEPRINT READING, Vol. 
(Machine) 


(] ADV. BLUEPRINT READING, Vol. II 
(Machine) 2.75 


Related Drawing 
DRAFTING SIMPLIFIED 
(J JIG & FIXTURE DESIGN (2 vols.). 


Workbooks & Guides 
(. ELECTRICAL APPRENTICE I 
ELECTRICAL APPRENTICE Il 
ELECTRICAL APPRENTICE III 
( ELECTRICAL APPRENTICE IV 
( MACHINIST APPRENTICE | 


() MACHINIST APPRENTICE II 
(Ready February) 


: Check titles you wish sent for 30 
| day Examination — SHIP TO: 


INCORPORATED 


ALBANY 1, NEW YORK 


phasis on the relationship between the topics | 


covered and other new processes are included. 


Questions and references are given for each | 
chapter and a new list of motion pictures and | 


film strips has been added. 


This is an excellent book for beginners in 
the subject, and should be well received by | 


teachers of related subjects. 
W. T. Frier is an instructor in metallurgy 
at Pennsylvania State College. 


House Construction Details (Third Edi- | 


tion). Burbank. New York: Sim- 


mons-Boardman Publishing Corp., | 


1952. Pp. 388. $4.95. 


The new features of this third edition in- | 


| For Something New 
in Class Projects Consider... . 


painting, heating, and insulation is provided | 
also. The book has been enlarged. It has 600 | 


clude a number of illustrations of new build- 
ing materials, and methods of erecting pre- 
fabricated houses. Up-to-date information on 


more illustrations, and the whole text has 
been brought into harmony with current prac- 
tice. 

Nelson L. Burbank was formerly an instruc- 
tor in the Building Vocational High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Audio-Visuals: 


Shell Motion Picture Catalog is a descriptive 
booklet covering the various films available 
on free loan from the Shell Oil Co. All 

of the motion pictures are 16mm sound and 

are accompanied by a teachers’ manual and 


variety of topics including oil production, 


Shell Oil Co., 50 West 50th St., 


Visual Teaching Aids for Radio and TV, con- — 


sisting of a set of 33 transparencies 7”x 7”, 


have been produced for use with the new | 
Receiver | 
Circuitry and Operation by Ghirardi and John- | 


textbook, Radio and Television 


son. The transparencies are mounted in heavy 


fiberboard and may be shown with either an | 


opaque or other projector. The tie-in of the 
transparencies with the text through identifi- 
cation numbers makes the instructor's job 
easier. Schools adopting the textbook in quanti- 
ties of 25 or more will receive a set of trans- 
parencies without charge. 
tion may be secured from J. Edwin Pasek, 


Sales Director, Rinehart Books, Inc., 232 Madi- | 


son Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Pamphlets: 


Rights of the American Worker by John A. 
McCarthy, assistant commissioner for voca- | 


tional education in New Jersey, is an 80- 


page booklet containing a summary of the | 
development of the labor movement in this | 


country and an exposition of the major legisla- 


tion affecting workers at this time such as the | 
Workmen’s Compensations Acts and the Taft- | 
Hartley Act. The presentation is impartial and | 


would make excellent reference material for 
social-studies and vocational classes. Published 


for $1 by the American Technical Society, 


Chicago 37, Ill. Paper bound. 


Electrical Demonstrations You Can Perform | 


is a 32-page booklet containing 25 demon- 


strations including wiring, small-motor care, | 
| the care and use of home appliances, lighting, 
| and electrical farm equipment. 
| information is given for each demonstration | 
| and step-by-step procedures are suggested. 


Available from Westinghouse School Service 
Dept., 401 Liberty Ave., 


| When you want a project that ev: 
| Monogram Model. Th 


Further informa- | 


Background | 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. | 


Student Interest and 
Assured! 


RACE CARS 


MONOGRAM 
MODELS 


Individual 
the class will ¢ ect 


ovide the same basic starting 
po for every student, excite frien 

test concentration and develop finishin 

ond ingenulty. All models are authentic in ‘des! ign 
and scale. Famous Speedee-Bilt flying Pe me | and 
Superkit exhibition models are super detailed with 
as many as 2! jewel-like molded plastic parte, 
airplane models, World War | to latest jets. 5 

fighting ship models. 5 Intriguing race car nee 


Ss | Kits are available at low cost from model shops and 
wall chart. Twenty films are available on a | de- 


other stores in all neighborhoods. Instructors, 
rtment heads, please write for illustrated y 


| tive catalog. 
aviation, and traffic safety. Available from the | 


New York | 


MONOGRAM MODELS, INC. 


Dept. 53, 3421 West 48th Place, Chicago 22, Ill. 


PROSPECTING FOR 
PETROLEUM 


...an exciting, full-color 
movie on the fascinating 
search for oil. This film tells 
the dynamic story of oil 
hunters, from mystics in 
ancient Egypt to scientists 
of modern industry. 

The film is 16 mm., sound, 
and available free of charge 
from: 

Shell Oil Company 

50 West 50 Street 
New York 20, N. Y. 
or 
100 Bush Street 
San Francisco 6, Calif. 


Please mention SCHOOL SHOP when writing advertisers. 
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P. M. books 


and blueprints that are 


solving training problems 
Helpful Catalogs Available 


Free 40-page illustrated catalog describing more 
than 400 books on woodworking, ies, draw- 
ing, electricity, welding, tool making, shop work. 
Free 32-page catalog of blueprints covering more 
than 300 projects to build, including furniture, 
boats, trailers, tools, novelties, shop furniture, 
models, home freezers, etc. 


Helpful Books Sent on Approval 


SIXTY POWER TOOLS AND HOW TO BUILD 
THEM. Brand New. Efficient, low-cost lathes, 
drill presses, sanders, circular and other saws, 
ete., made from old auto parts, pipe, wood and 
discarded materials. Fully illustrated. $2.50 
POWER TOOLS AND HOW TO USE THEM. An 
expert's advice and information on the selection 
and operation of power tools for the home. Fully 
illustrated. $2.50 
byt BEAUTIFUL PIECES OF FURNITURE YOU 
CA E. Real furniture projects for the 
few tools and little experience. 
Illustrated. $3.00 
100 BEST WOODWORKING PROJECTS. 100 
cream of the crop projects selected for their 
eer by Popular Mechanics editors. a 
t 


POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS 
200 East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Ill, 


By every precision, 
dependability and per- 
formance STANDARD 
—RAYMAC End Mills 
and Center Laps meet 
modern industry’s ex- 
acting demands. 


Write for complete tech- 


nical information. 


MANUFACTURING COM INC. 
3729 CASS AVENUE, DETROIT 1, MICH. 


James T. Gearon, head, Reports and 
Analysis Section of the Vocational Div., 
U.S. Office of Education, died Decem- 
ber 23. He was appointed to the Voca- 
tional Division in 1941 and at the time 
of his death was preparing reports on 
schools receiving federal vocational-edu- 
cation funds. 


THomas R. Harper has been ap- 
pointed educational sales representative 
on the west coast for Stanley Tools of 
New Britain, Conn. 


Frep RicHMonpD, associate professor 
of industrial arts education at the New 
Jersey State Teachers College at Newark, 
has retired after 32 years. 

James L. Boone, former director of 
industrial education at the Laredo, 
Texas, Junior College, and Rex Hatt, 
graduate of Texas A & M, are new mem- 
bers of the department of industrial 
education at Texas A & M. 

D. W. Fox has been appointed coordi- 
nator of East High Trades School in 
Cabell County, W. Va. 

Epwin D. Groves, industrial-arts in- 
structor at Winfield, Kans., High School, 
has accepted a two-year appointment in 
the Point IV Program as an industrial- 
vocational advisor in Rangoon, Burma. 

Date WALFRON, director of adult and 
vocational education for the Hayward, 
California, Union High School District. 
has been appointed principal of the 
John A. O'Connell Vocational and Tech- 
nical Institute by the San Francisco 
Board of Education. 


Car J. ScHAEFER, former local super- 


visor of trade and industrial education 
in Sandusky, is now consultant of in- 
structional materials development in the 
trade and industrial curriculum labora- 
tory at Ohio State University. Mr. 
Schaefer replaces Joun DoucHMAN who 
has resigned to accept a position in 
Brazil. 


METAL MELTING FURNACE 
Gas-fired: will use any type 


gas; manufactured, mixed, 
natural, bottled, cylinder. 


No. B 11/2 Speedy Melt Furnace 
Capacity in brass 55 lbs.; aluminum 16 
lbs.; Grey iron 55 Ibs. Complete with 
Blower and Crucibles 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION ON 
SMALLER OR LARGER FURNACES 


McENGLEVAN HEAT TREATING 
AND MANUFACTURING CO. 
708 Griggs Street. Danville, Illinois 


NEW! Lightweight Shop Coat 


Fspecially designed, for the man who works in- 
doors; in a heated room; in warm climates. 


$5.00 Each Postpaid 
MANY PLUS FEATURES in gray-green only 
sizes 36-46 incl. 


Write for Low Prices om QUALITY APRONS 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
411 Hudson St. New York 13, 


MIDGET MILL 


ACQUAINT YOUR STUDENTS 
with the versatile 


Severance 


FREE SAMPLE TOOL SENT TO TEACHERS ON REQUEST 


SEVERANCE TOOL INDUSTRIES, INC. 
694 lowa Ave., Saginaw, Michigan 


E 
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>> FREE 


INSTRUCTION 
ON METAL SPINNING 


Sent to Instructors on Request 


BOICE-CRANE COMPANY 
938 Central Avenue 
Headquarters for spi 

and accessories for most makes of lathes. 


A free catalog on Boice-Crane's complete line of power 
tools for schools will also be sent on request. 


BOOK 


Toledo 6, Ohio 
g lathes; tools 
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Skilsaw Presents 6” 
Portable Model 


SKIL Corp. has introduced a new 6” port- 
able electric saw, Model 586, featuring a die- 
cast aluminum alloy housing, ball and _ self- 
lubricating bearings, safety trigger switch, 
automatic telescoping blade guard, guard re- 
tracting handle, built-in depth and bevel ad- 
justments and brackets for right or left-hand 
rip-fence use. 

Cutting capacity of the Model 586 is ad- 
justable from 1/16” to 1-15/16” with a 45° 
capacity of 1-7/16”. Overall length is 10” and 
weight is 10 lbs. Standard equipment includes 
combination blade, blade wrench, and three- 
conductor rubber covered cord. It is powered 
by a universal type motor and has a speed of 
6000 rpm. 

For additional information write SKIL 
Corp., 5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, IIl., men- 
tioning Scoot SuHop; or check no. 47 on the 
coupon, 


Electric Motor Training 
Kit Available 

Electric Motor Craft, 115 Croydon Ct., 
Silver Spring, Md., is marketing an electric 
motor kit composed of all the essentials for 
proper training and which, when assembled, 
can supply power for numerous appliances and 
power-driven tools. The Manual which ac- 
companies the kit gives complete instructions 
for assembly and operation. 

Approximate time for study and assembly 
of the motor varies from eight to ten hours; 
and where motors are disassembled and used 
by a new class, replacement-part kits and 
new Manuals are available. 

For more information write P. C. Wright, 


Each item listed above is numbered. Check the 
numbers of the items you want, and mail the 
coupon, properly filled in, to. . . 


School Shop 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


47 48 49 50 51 52 53 54 
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at the above address, mentioning SCHOOL 
Suop; or check no. 48 on the coupon. 


Austin Will Distribute 
Swedish Machines 
The appointment of 


Austin Industrial Corp.. 
as exclusive U.S. and 
Canadian distributor 
for SAJO Horizontal 
Milling machines from 
Sweden has been an- 
nounced. These medi- 
um-duty, high-speed 
machines are available 
in plain and universal 
models, are of sturdy construction, and are 
said to meet the highest requirements of ac- 
curacy. All sliding surfaces are hand scraped. 
Allowable tolerances to which tle machines 
are tested compare favorably with the “best- 
known” American makes. 

Table size for both plain and universal 
millers is 4144” x 94”. Longitudinal power 
traverse is 24%” for the plain miller and 
27%" for the universal. Transverse and ver- 
tical travel either by hand or power feed are 
respectively with overarm braces 
in place) and 19”, 

Power is transmitted by a three-hp motor. 
Twelve spindle speeds from 36 to 1540 rpm are 
available. The spindle has American Standard 
No. 40 milling-machine taper. It is mounted 
in SKF precision roller bearings and_ is 
equipped with SKF thrust ballbearings. Ma- 
chines are available with longitudinal power 
feed only or with power feed in longitudinal 
transverse or vertical directions. Twelve feed 
rates are available. All screws and dials are 
calibrated in inches. 

For additional information please write the 
Austin Industrial Corporation, 76 Mamaroneck 
Ave., White Plains, N.Y., mentioning ScHoo. 
Suop; or check no. 49 on the coupon. 


Lightweight MellDrill 
Doubles as Sander 


AS 

Designed for both heavy and light opera- 
tions, a new portable power MallDrill model 
127 is housed in lightweight aluminum alloy 
and features ac-de motor, selflubricating bear- 
ings, geared chuck, trigger-type switch, ‘con- 
toured bar handles, end a spindle speed of 
500 rpm. It comes equipped with a 10’, three- 


conductor rubber-covered cord and plug. 

For polishing and sanding, the MallDrill 
Model 127PS comes with the same equipment 
except geared chuck and a 7” backing pad, 7” 
sheep wool bonnet, three abrasive discs, and 
adapter. 

Additional information may be had by writ- 
ing the Mall Tool Company, 7725 S. Chicago 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., mentioning ScHoot Suop; 
or check no. 50 on the coupon. 


Atlas Announces New 
Power King Jig Saw 


An 18” jig saw with overarm that swings 
out of the way for cutting large boards is the 
most recent development of the Atlas Press 
Company. Designated as the Power-King 18”, 
the new saw’s chucks hold all blades and 
sabers up to 5,/16” wide, and files and acces- 
sories up to %4” diameter shank. It requires 
no adapters or extra chucks. Long stock is 
cut by inserting the blade in the 90° chuck 
slot, not by resetting the chucks. 

Other features of the Power King are smooth 
automotive-type drive; splash lubrication; 11” 
x 11” precision ground table with double- 
trunnion support; efficient blade guide and 
work hold down. 

For illustrated catalog write the Atlas Press 
Company, 2557 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., mentioning ScHOoL SuHop; or check no. 
51 on the coupon. 


New Literature: 


McKnight & McKnight has issued its 1953 price 
catalog with complete listings of all the 
books available in shopwork, handicraft, 

etc., along with ordering and discount in- 

structions. Copies may be had by writing to 

McKnight & McKnight Publishing Company, « 

Bloomington, IIl., mentioning ScHoot SHop; 

or check no. 52 on the coupon. 


How to Work with Plexiglas is a new publica- 
tion by Cadillac Plastic Company which 
features directions and diagrams for cutting 

and machining, finishing operations, and join- 

ing of Plexiglas for a multitude of uses. Write 

Cadillac Plastic Company, 15111 2nd Ave., 

Detroit 3, Mich., mentioning ScHoot Suop, 

for a free copy, or check no. 53 on the coupon. 


A new illustrated catalog in color is being 
offered free by Whitman & Barnes to shop 
teachers. It covers their complete line of 

carbide-tipped and high-speed tool bits. Two 

tool types are available—red-banded tools for 
cutting steel and gray-banded tools for cutting 
cast iron and non-ferrous metals. The catalog 
describes both types in detail. For more in- 
formation and copies of the catalog, write 

Whitman & Barnes, 40600 Plymouth Road, 

Plymouth, Mich., mentioning ScHoot Suop; 

or check no. 54 on the coupon. 
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For 35 years Weldit Torches have been 
accepted as a standard of quality 
throughout industry. No matter what 
the application, either in welding or 
cutting, a Weldit Torch will do it more 
efficiently, more economically, and at 
less cost. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: 


ALLOY METAL SALES 
181 Fleet St. E. 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada 


ie 
MICHIGAN 
SINCE 1918 DETROIT 6 c 


Hiustrated— 


The famous 
Weldit Weidimatic 
Weidi 


Torch 


990 OAKMAN BLVD 


City Directors and 
Department Heads 


To keep SCHOOL SHOP coming to the teachers on your stafis 
please send us a revised list of your 1952-53 personnel and 
indicate whether the list is of industrial arts teachers or T and 
I teachers or both. Include name of t school add 
and specific subject taught, such as woodworking, plastics, 
machine shop, etc. Where more than one area is covered by 
a teacher, please give all of them. 

Your assistance will mean all your teachers will receive 
SCHOOL SHOP regularly! 

Please send lists to 
Circulation Department 


School Shop 


330 South State St. Ann Arbor, Michigan 


for TV and RADIO instruction | 


A COMPLETE LIBRARY ANALYZING THE CIRCUITS OF 
HUNDREDS OF LEADING TV AND RADIO RECEIVERS 


40 VOLUMES 6000 Paces omty $2Q compuete 


NOW—authoritative coverage of TV as well as FM-AM radio receivers! 
Compiled for use in high school training classes. Each volume contains 
Puororact Service Data Folders covering receivers produced by a leading 

facturer (mini of 37 mfrs. in the library). PHotoract Folders 
present in uniform style a complete analysis of each circuit—ideal for study 
of component applications and service-test procedures. Library also includes 
a mini of 3 ilations on ialized subj such as auto radios, 
audio icati i , record changers. If purchased 
in standard Puororact form, the folders in this library would cost at least 
$150. This special 40-volume library is off to schools only at a price of 
$20, plus transportation charges. Quantities are limited; order promptly! 


Order from: HOWARD W. SAMS & CO., INC. 


2201 EAST 46TH ST. e INDIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA 


lit 


MODEL “GHE’ 


S MOOTH and 


absolutely vibrationless in 
operation, with wheels thoroughly 
guarded and equipped with brakes 
which automatically apply and 
instantly stop the machine in case of 
saw blade breakage. The Tannewitz 
“GHE” is the finest and safest Band 
Saw made. Widely used in industry 
for cutting both wood and metal — 
and the best possible bet for shop 
training. You cannot make a mistake 
in selecting Tannewitz. For complete 
details write for bulletin “GHE”. 


we SPECIALIZE In 


the manufacture of band saws 
and mitre saw benches exclu- 


sively. Let us help you to 
select the one that exactly fits 
your budgetary requirements. 


SAWING MACHINERY SPECIALISTS 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


THE (7 
PLANING MILL 


ONE LOW COST MACHINE 
Teaches Students ALL 
Planing Mill i 


BELSAW 
Gives You These 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


© Full 124% in. x 6 in. 
capacity. ‘ 
| @ Power feeds at 24 f+. per 
minute. 

@ Machined cast iron b.u 
with adjustable rolis— 
total bed length 42 in. 

@ Four corner post supports 

accurate thickness 
setting. 

@ Provides for Grinding 
=o Knives in the 

utt 


available with 12-in. 
Jointer attachment. 
Now you can teach students ALL Planing Mill Operations on ONE 
machine .. with the low cost jointer table attachment, the New Belsaw 
Multi-duty Planer easily converts into a combination 12-in. planer and 
12-in. jointer. The Belsaw with its saw table attachments wil! handle 
sawing, milling and matching. Belsaw not only offers you more shop 
training utility, but all the attachments are entirely practical for com- 

mercial use. 
Belsaw gives you more BIG Planer features at lower cost: 3%-in 
diameter, round steel, three-knife cutter . . « Precision heavy-duty 
self-aligning ball bearings . . . All-steel chipbreaker and pressure bar. 
The Belsaw is so sturdily built that it operates at a feed rate of 24 feet 
per minute... 50 per cent faster than others. 
With Belsaw your students can turn out a greater variety of finished 
products from low cost rough lumber 

Write today for Free literature on the Belsaw 909 Planer. 


BELSAW MACHINERY CO. 732 Field Bidg., Kansas City 11, Mo. 
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PRACTICAL + ECONOMICAL 


Saves students’ clothes. Good quality 


INSTRUCTORS’ COATS 
EXCLUSIVELY DESIGNED 
Well made. Dignibed, professional de 
ce of colors. Prepaid 
$5.75 ea. Two for $11.25 
Write for price circular No, 28 


Lumber, 
Squares, Veneer and Shop 
Supplies 
Free Price List 
GILES & KENDALL CO. 
Huntsville, Ala. 


SURE 
MaKe 
New 

jest Every ot nun’ 


COMPLETE STOCK 


PLASTIC MATERIALS 


for school shop, industrial art work. 


SHEETS, RODS, TUBING, GLUES, MANUALS, 
CARVING DRILLS, FOREDOM TOOLS, 
JEWELRY FINDINGS 
High speed 3/32” shank, 3 flute special internal 
carving drills 80c each $8.00 dozen. 
LOW PRICES, IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
“Send for special school price list’ 


PLASTIC PRODUCTS Co. 


P. O. BOX 1415 371 S. Main 
SALT LAKE CITY 10, UTAH 


Washington ...... from page 36 


chapter on the teacher, written by Harry 
Adner. 

Mr. Loomis pointed out that other 
sections will deal with advisory com- 
mittees, state teacher trainers, and the 
state department of education itself. 


The uncertainties of government print- 
ing are such that this document, Mr. 
Loomis said sadly, may be out next 
month, the month after, or the one after 


that. But when it is out, this reporter ° 


will make it “must” reading for himself. 


Visit with Amidon.—Miss Edna P. 
Amidon is chief of the home economics 
branch in the Vocational Education Divi- 
sion, but what she had to say affects all 
teachers. It’s on that bothersome ques- 
tion of “free teaching aids.” Business 
and industry spend millions of dollars 
each year preparing booklets, pamphlets, 
charts, films, and other material. Some 
are excellent. Some are a waste of the 
sponsoring-company’s money. 

Now Miss Amidon and a group of 
educators and people in business have 
been trying to find ways to reduce waste 
in business-sponsored teaching aids. The 
way to do it, they think, it to help busi- 
ness concerns recognize that a teaching 
aid differs vastly from an advertising 
piece. At the same time, the teacher 
must be helped to see that not everything 
that reaches his desk labeled “teaching 
aid” deserves that name. Each item must 
be evaluated. 

The teacher receiving a free teaching 
aid must ask himself: Will it add inter- 
est to the learning process? Does the 
free material really add anything new 
not available in reference works? Is it 
constructive and positive in approach 
or does it merely raise false hopes and 
anxieties? 


And what about the information—is it | 


presented accurately, without bias or 
exaggeration? Does it emphasize infor- 
mation about products rather than 
brands? Is it well illustrated, yet main- 


taining a good balance between picture | 


PLASTICS 


and Supplies 

Schools in every state of the Nation 
use us as their principal source of 
supply. 

We are a leader in the Plastics field. 
Write for free list of plastics, mate- 
rials, and supplies. Our prices are 
lower. 


PLASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


2901 N. Grand Blvd. 


SEND FOR BIG 1953 
CATALOG OF 

CRAFT MATERIALS 
Materials and Tools 
for all popular School 
Crafts. Generous dis- 
counts on complete 
school requisitions. 
Write on school sta- 
tionery for FREE cata- 
log. 

Plastics, leather, metals, tex- 
tile paints, jewelry findings, 


cork projects and many more. 


Craftsman Supply House 
SCOTTSVILLE 4, N.Y. 


America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 
Ere Beginners’ Kits of 

'T projects, to supplies and 
etka for advanced hobbyists. 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, etc., top quality. 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


for FREE Our established policy is to 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive t! 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 2807 Chicago 24, Ill. | 


Hands or Machinery 
Too Greasy? 


Then wipe them clean with a soft, absorbent 
Grease Champ Wiping Cloth. Every Cloth 
Features: 

1. Low Cost . 


2. 


. 17e a pound, containing 8-10 large 
heavier than a cheesecloth but 

“han a iace curtain, 
absorbs its own weight in grease 

. consists only of a 100% cotton 


juaranteed. a trial 100 tb. 
.0.b. Holyoke, M. 


4. Good 


Grea: 4 amp is 
bale today. Price is 


Safeguard Compe, Inc. 


BOX 744 HOLYOKE, MASS. 


"Dow!-it” 


The Wellman self-centering dowel drill guide 
| has been school-shop tested and approved .. 
| 20% of the tools now in use in school wood. | 
working shops. Insures perfect alignment of | 
| dowel holes—5 drill sizes in a heat treated drill 
vs”, %”. Special Model A. 


Descriptive literature on request " 


“Soud-it” Company 


! 515 N. Hanover St. S.S.-9 Hastings, Michigan | 
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courses. 


& EDUCATIONAL LAMP PROJECTS \ 


Of a interest to instructors—in woodworking, 
eral shop, plastics, crafts, electricity, and many other shop 
Students can design and make the body of the 
lamp. We supply all other parts necessary—sockets, cords, 
plugs, shades, harps, switches, etc. Over 700 different parts 
shown in wholesale catalog. A MUST for all instructors in- 


6 


terested in k 


and useful projects. Send 25¢ today for wholesale price list 
and parts catalog—refundable on first order. 


THE GEARON COMPANY 


Dept. 100-L3, 27 South Desplaines Street. Chicago 6, Illinois 


ied with highly educational 
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and text? And finally, is it easy to han- 
dle and store? 

Miss Amidon’s group has another 
word for the makers of the free aids. 
“Emphasize quality rather than quan- 
tity. One excellent pamphlet or film is 
better than several less effective ones.” 


Visit with Cooper.—A man going over 
to a new line of work is likely to remi- 
nisce about his former activity. We en- 
couraged this reminiscence and heard 
from Walter Cooper the story of prog- 
ress in trade and industrial education, 
a story stretching back almost three dec- 
ades. 

Today about 800,000 people are in 
contact with trade and industrial courses. 
They are served not only by teachers, 
but by a host of trained and experienced 
professionals in local, state, and federal 
positions. 

But years ago, Mr. Cooper remem- 
bers, there were few who could give ex- 


pert help to the state or the school sys- 


You Can Afford 
Te Ge te School 


This Summer at 
WAYNE UNIVERSITY 


@ COOPERATIVE PLAN for graduate 
students to bring skills up to date in 
Detroit's industries while they earn more 
than expenses and enroll for six semester 
hours credit. 


GRADUATE WORK leading to the M. 
Ed. and D. Ed. degrees. Special courses 
to survey industrial practices. Courses to 
validate vocational certificates. Manipu- 
lative courses taught by master teachers 
in Detroit's finest school shops. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE for non- 


residents. 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS on cam- 
pus at moderate cost. Unlimited recre- 
ational facilities in Detroit area. 


June 22. University courses begin for 
six, eight or ten weeks. Work experience 
may be arranged for part or all of 
summer vacation. 


WRITE TO Department of Industrial 
Teacher Education, College of Education, 
Wayne University, 5442 Second, Detroit 
2, Michigan for catalogs and bulletins. 


Printing Equipment 


Type, paper, ink, miscellaneous 
supplies. Manufactures for over 
eighty years. Hand presses to 
supplement larger equipment— 

for vocational instruction 
and occupational therapy. Write 
for free catalog and details. 


tems. The Prossers, the (J. C.) Wrights, 


the “Skipper” Allens had great influ- | 


ence but they needed the reinforcement 
of practitioners who could guide trade 
and industrial courses toward useful 
channels. 

The reinforcement came but with it 
came great changes and multiplying 
problems. Instead of one or two score 
occupations for which people wanted 
training, the numbers rose to 200 and 
300 occupations. Instead of teaching 
only youth in school, the profession now 
has to serve adults and youth-out-of- 
school. And the fast-moving technology 
is forcing all T & I personnel to keep 
ever alert and ever preparing for new 
tasks. 

“Years ago, a lather meant a wood 
worker. Today, he’s a metal worker,” 
said Mr. Cooper. “An auto mechanic 
was required to make his own parts in 
many instances. Today he is a service 
specialist, working on body, or brakes, 
or the transmission. Yesterday’s motion- 
picture projectionist little dreamed that 
his counterpart today would have to 


| work with electronics.” 


Mr. Cooper thinks the big problems 


facing T & I today are these: 


1. How to serve better the 600,000 


/ men and women who look to the voca- 


tional schools for skills to help them get 


| along better and faster in their employ- 
| ment. “The initial preparation of boys 
and girls is being handled pretty well 
| by the schools. Their challenge is im- 
| proving the supplemental training for 


men and women who are employed,” 


_ Mr. Cooper said. 


2. How to get more and better organ- 
ized study guides for the less common of 
the apprenticeable occupations. “We 
have fairly good supplemental teaching 
materials for carpentry, auto-mechanics, 


' and so on—but try to find something on 


stained-glass window glazing or X-ray 


| machine maintenance.” 


3. How to bring teacher-training help 


_ to those instructors who teach part time. 
| In fact, the entire question of teacher 
| education for trade and industrial edu- 
| cation is due for a reexamination. 


—Mr. Borosage, take it from there. 


Ike Salutes Apprentice Program.— 


| The apprentice-training program as ad- | 
| ministered under the Department of | 
| Labor received the support of President | 
Eisenhower in his State of the Union | 
| message early in February. 
“This department,” he said, “was | 
| created to serve the entire nation. It | 


must aid, for example, employers and 


| employes alike in improving training 


programs that develop skilled and com- 
petent workers.” * 


425K 5” Scope 
Kit $44.95 


EVENING- 
but they 


last a lifetime... 
and you 


save 50% 


line of MATCHED 
TEST INSTRUMENTS 
Yq = million EICO In- 


struments are now in use 
the world over! That's the 
proof of EICO’s leader- 
ship in Value. 


For latest precision engi- 
neering, finest compo- 
nents, smart professional 
appearance, lifetime per- 
formance and rock-bot- 
tom economy —see and 
compare the EICO line 
at your jobber’s today 
before ycu buy any 
higher-priced equip- 
ment! You'll agree with 
over 100,000 others that 
only EICO Kits and Instru- 
ments give you the indus- 
try’s greatest values at 
lowest cost. 


Sine & Square Weve Audio Gen. 
Kit $31.95. Wived $49.95 


360K Sweep Gen 
Kit $34.95. Wired $49.95. 


Write NOW for 
FREE latest Catalog 
$s- 


Kit $25.95. Wired $34.95. 


laboratory 
Precision 
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1000 ohms / volt 
YoU BUILD. 
KITS 
IN ONE | 
| 
| 4 
24 INSTRUMENTS - 
j 
i 
a a | 
q Prices 5% higher on West Coast. 
625K Tube Tester Pat. 
Kit $34.95. Of. 
Wired $49.95. 2 
ELECTRONIC INSTRUMENT CO., Inc. =s 
4 Withers Street, Brooklyn 11, N.Y 
Meriden, Connecticut | 


The New Administration.—Your re- 
porter visited the federal Vocational Ed- 
ucation Division to see what Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby had to say about education 
now that she had taken over as head of 
the Federal Security Agency; what the 
Committee of Eight, appointed to review 
America’s system of vocational educa- 
tion, had done at its first meeting; what 
plans were under way to tell Congress 
about the need for raising appropria- 
tions in 1954; and what the new chief of 
the Trade and Industrial Education 
Branch thinks about his new job. 

It was a premature visit on all counts 
—yet it turned out to be one of the most 
rewarding. 

Mrs. Hobby’s office pleaded it was her 
first week as Federal Security Admin- 
istrator and that she had had no time to 
know what’s what in the Office of Edu- 
cation. The Committee of Eight had 
held only one meeting and was reluctant 
to say anything. Congress had not yet 
scheduled hearings on the 1954 appro- 
priations (though the word went around 
that the subcommittee named to handle 
vocational appropriations was a “tough 
one” and stacked heavily against distrib- 
utive education). And Lawrence Boro- 
sage, new T&l head, was still on the way 
from Ann Arbor to Washington. 

The pay-off of this trip to the federal 
division came during informative and 
stimulating conversations held with four 
able and faithful servants in vocational 
education. 


Visit with Strobel.—Assistant Commis- 
sioner Joe Strobel gave a few facts 
about the incoming T & I chief. Larry 
Borosage is 39 and comes to Washing- 
ton directly from the University of 
Michigan, where he has been lecturer 
and teacher trainer. 

Borosage is a native of Wisconsin and 
started his major industrial experience 
as a machinist at the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. He attended Stout 
Institute and has done his advanced 
study at Ohio State University. He has 
written a Manual of Procedures in Trade 
and Industrial Education and Units of 
Instruction in Teacher Education. 

“I suppose,” said Assistant Commis- 
sioner Strobel, “that one of the first 
tasks Borosage will undertake will be to 


take inventory of the services the Office 
ought to provide the states and then see 
how we can do those jobs for T & I peo- 
ple.” 

The appointment of Borosage is only 
one of several “ferments” going on in 
the federal division. Dr. Stobel indicat- 
ed that Walter Cooper, who is vacating 
the T & I headship, will strengthen the 
employer-employee relationships of the 
Office of Education by working closer 
with heads of union, trade and manufac- 
turing associations, and governmental 
units, such as the Apprentice Service in 
the Labor Department. Within recent 
months, Dr. Strobel continued, inquiries 
from foreign countries about vocational 
education have increased in number, so 
that the “international contacts” are 
assuming “important proportions.” Let- 
ters—many with technical and involved 
questions, as well as letters from school 
executives, teachers and the public gen- 
erally—are also increasing in number 
and the division is taking steps to speed 
up replies. Another “tightening up” is 
to take place in the area of publications, 
and last month an internal committee 


went to work reviewing ideas proposed 
for bulletins and other documents. As 
part of its own public relations, the Vo- 
cational Division has invited staff mem- 
bers of other Office of Education divi- 
sions for briefing and information ses- 
sions—a practice that might be dupli- 
cated in other places as well. 


Visit with Loomis.—Mention of publi- 
cations brought out the fact that the 
federal division will soon send to press 
a document which should be of consid- 
erable usefulness to all T & I workers. 
For a look at the completed manuscript 
we went to the offices of W. P. Loomis. 

It is to be titled Operation of a Local 
Program of Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation. The emphasis throughout is how 
to improve instruction. More than 20 
practitioners in the field have contribut- 
ed their ideas and suggestions to this 
document. 

Of more than usual interest will be the 
chapters dealing with the roles of vari- 
ous officials in improving instruction in 
a local school system. Thus, there is a 
chapter on what the superintendent can 
and should do, by Andrew P. Hill; a 
chapter on the role of the local director, 
by Winston D. Purvine; on the prin- 
cipal, by Blanche Marcionette and P. W. 
Seagren; on the local supervisor, by 
Frank Huffaker and Lee W. Ralston; on 
the coordinator, by Eldridge R. Plowden 
and H. W. Teichroew; and of course, a 

(Continued on page 34) 
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"Darling, Dad says our elopement is almost as economical as his 


LATHES!” 


NO OTHER LATHE of comparable specifications can match the 
Logan in economy. Low power cost is only one reason why industry 
likes the Logan. It is easily set up for every type of lathe operation. 
Its ball bearing spindle needs no adjustment for any speed from 
45 to 1500 rpm, a feature that saves maintenance costs and prolongs 
spindle accuracy. Vital wear points throughout the lathe are 
protected by self-lubricating bronze bearings. The lasting accuracy 
that results from rugged, accurate overall construction keeps 
production at peak efficiency and holds costs down. With its 11” 
swing and 1” collet capacity the economical Logan can hold the 
costs as well as the tolerances on much of your lathe work. 


See your Logan Dealer, or Write for the Logan Lathe Catalog 


OK TOL F BETTER LATHE HAP 
No. 935—2 to OGAN FOR S AND SHAPERS 


LOGAN ENGINEERING CO. 


11” Swing, 1” Collet Capacity, 
1%" Spindle Hole, 43%” Bed 4901 West Lawrence Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 
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Well, all those pamphlets and circulars you have in one hand that have 
come from only goodness knows how many supply sources . . . and 

all those memos for salesmen appointments you have in the other hand 

. . . are enough to take the joy out of any school buyer’s life. 

Buying an umbrella or a raincoat isn’t the answer . . . but buying all 

your school supplies, equipment and machinery from one supply source is! 
Thousands of buyers just like yourself have discovered that the 

big master B-G catalog, with its multi-thousands of just about everything 
that’s new and wanted and essential in Industrial Arts needs has given 
their buying hours a new zing... and zip... and zest. So, pack up your 
troubles in one kit bag... shoot it to B-G... . and smile, smile, smile. 


Remember, all your orders get prompt, friendly 
personal service at B-G. Send ‘em in! 


brodhead-garrett co. 
4560 E. 71st St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
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